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Active members of the Amer- 
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WE LOOK BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


Our beliefs, our purposes, our plans, and some of our ac- 
complishments will be reviewed and restated by Mrs. 
KATHARINE ALDERMAN, FRANCES SWAIN, IVOL SPAFFORD, 
Mrs. CLARA Brown Arny, Mrs. Caro, WiLtis Morrett, 


E. LEE VINCENT, and EpNA AMIDON. 


HOW STUDIES MAY AID FAMILY FINANCES 


MAarGarRET REID will explain why she thinks an expansion 
of research on family consumption is just around the corner 


and how it will help family finances when it comes, 


MORE WORD FROM CONSUMERS 


This time the report will deal with irons and ironing boards, 
You will want to compare your own ideas with those assem- 


bled by SARAH PoRTER ELLIs and ONETA LITER, 


FINANCES OF MARRIED COLLEGE STUDENTS 
A group of home economists who checked up on the eco- 
nomic status of a group of Washington State College students 


at the time of their marriage will present some conclusions. 


SOME AHEA ANNUAL MEETING PLANS 

The 39th annual meeting of AHEA is scheduled for Minne- 
apolis from June 21 to 24, 1948. FLORENCE FALLGATTER, 
chairman of the program planning committee, will give a 


progress report. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 
Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
The Ohio State University 


Modern Tailoring 
for Women 


From THE SELECTION OF THE FABRIC to the pressing of the 
finished product this new text gives complete and detailed instruc- 
tions for the tailoring of women’s clothing. To ensure a complete 
understanding of the processes and methods which are basic for good 
tailoring, the book includes only the fundamental custom tailoring 
processeas—those which have proved to be unchanged by the whims 
of fashion, and which are easily applied to conform to current fashions 
and to garments other than strictly tailored ones, such as the dress- 
maker type of tailoring. The book is unique in that it contains a full 
description of good trade methods not usually included in textbooks 
for courses in clothing. 


The book also includes instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined 
jackets, and children’s coats; explains the differences between custom, 
made-to-measure, and ready-to-wear types of tailoring; and offers 
valuable help on the selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 
There are especially helpful directions for pressing wool yard goods 
and garments. The subject matter throughout the text is outstanding 
for its clarity, accuracy, and workability. Line drawing and half-tone 
illustrations provide the student with visual aid on all the important 
procedures of tailoring that are taken up in the text. 


To be published in the fall $3.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
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MAKE IT HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING—WITH 
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Because so many homes now have modern Elec- 
tric Ranges*, up-to-the-minute home economics 
classes teach modern Electric Cooking. 

That’s why schools the country over, both rural 
and urban, are renewing their equipment, or add- 
ing facilities for cooking electrically. 

It’s practical to teach electric cook- 
ing—but to do it, your school “‘lab’”’ 
must be equipped with modern Elec- 
tric Ranges! 


*This fact is shown in recent reliable surveys made by 
leading magazines—McCall's, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Household, Successful Farming, and Country 
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Electric Range Section 


tat Q I Another home economics schoo! 
JU a laboratory goes modern—with 
electric ranges—Ysleta High 
School, Ysleta, Texas 


Get this “‘Lab’’ Kitchen Floor Plan FREE! 


This actual floor plan of the Ysleta 
High School homemaking department 
shows positions of various items of 
equipment, gives dimensions and all 
necessary details. It can help you plan 
a layout to fit the particular needs of 
your school. It is offered to you abso- 
lutely FREE. USE THE COUPON! 


Electrical Manufacturers Association 


Electric Range Section 
Dept. 44th Street 
New York 
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Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of 
the Ysleta High School home economics laboratory kitchen 
. iMustrated on this page. G 
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It isn't every day that FOUR, FREE OFFERS 
like these come your way! & e 


1.“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 
tells how coffee is grown, ground, pack- 
G @ aged. > 
1, Also helpful data on: Proper care of 
coffee-making devices. The best methods 
of making coffee, coffee drinks, and use 
of coffee as flavoring. 


Foods”’ gives tempting, easy-to-make 
recipes for soups, fish dishes, vegetables, 
and desserts. 


This colorfully illustrated booklet 
helps you explain to students how to 
prepare attractive meals in less time. 


2.“Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned 


3. The “High School Manual on Com- 
‘ mercially Canned Foods” contains a 

wealth of comprehensive charts and ta- 
bles to aid you and your students in the 

study of essential nutrients, vitamins, 


minerals, calories, and recommended 
dietary allowances. 


(60) 4. “Savory Tested Recipes from 

Canned Foods”’ is the popular Canco 

\ booklet that contains so many unusual 
( 


) fruit dishes. 
] Appetizing and mighty practical rec- 


ipes for vegetables, soups and grand 
meat combinations are also included. 


THAT'S RIGHT! YOU GET ALL FOUR BOOKLETS FREE! 


Fill in and send this coupon now. 


Please send me, FREE, all four of the Home Eco- 
nomics booklets described above. (Additional copies 
for classroom use available upon request.) 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. TH-1?-47 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
a &:, 


Your Name 


Your Institution 


Street Address 
City State 


Sor Home Eeonomisis | 
comm 
| tom 
| — 
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Students spark 
to this sure-fire 


- 


pastry method — 


pastry failures—too much water 
and too much handling. 


ProcTrer & GAMBLE 


Since small 6" or 8" pies give Ivorvdale 17, Ohio 


Even beginners can be sure of the best opportunity for student 
flaky, tender pastry when they participation, Crisco pastry reci- 
use Crisco and Crisco’s new pastry pes for both these sizes are given 
method. This simple recipe elim- below. The family size, or 9" pie, 
inates the major causes of so many _ is also included for home work. 


Home Economics Department, 


Pure ond sweet — 


fer cake* 
Pastry 


it’s digestible 


TWO-CRUST PASTRY y 
INGREDIENTS 
6 
— (3 servings) 8"(5 servings) 9" (7 servi ) 
— ngs 
= 
oter vn 
2t 
ablespoons 4 tablespoons obk 
— 4 tablespoons 
(cooked frui 
ed fruit) cup 2 cups 3 cups 
Make paste of 3 tables 
Poons of 
the flour and 2 toblespoons water, 
ablespoons water, 


> bony aap solt into bowl. Remove flour for Poste. Cut 

anaes a flour until pieces are the size of 

—s s. d flour Paste to flour-fat mixture Mi 
ape dough into a ball. Roll dough 4" ‘thick 
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Here is your third 


7 easy steps in preparing “cheese classic” 


SUPREME 
CHEESE CAKE 


1. Roll 18 zwieback into crumbs; blend them with 
2 tablespoons butter or Parkay Margarine and 2 
tablespoons sugar, and press onto the bottom of a 


9-inch spring pan. 


5. Fold in 4 stiffly beaten egg 


whites. 


and 4 teaspoon sa 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese softened at 


This famous cake is a 
delicious, yet simple- 
to-make dessert — 


° A td 
a f 


2. Combine 4% 7 of sugar, 2 tablespoons flour 
t. 


Add to 5% 3-ounce packages 


room temperature. Mix well. 


crumbs. 


GUARANTEED FRESH! This cheese is 
made fresh daily in spotless plants located 
within short shipping distance of every 
major city market in the country, then 
rushed to dealers under refrigeration. And, 
because it is the fastest selling brand, 


6. Pour the mixture on top of the 7. Bake in a moderate oven, 


325°, for 1 hour or until “set” 
in the center. Cool cheese cake 
thoroughly before removing from 
the pan; do not invert. 


Philadelphia Cream Cheese never stays 
long in the grocer’s refrigerator. 

For‘that delicately fresh, rich flavor you 
always want in cream cheese, be sure you 
see the words Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese on the packages you purchase. 
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ight fluffy cheese cake is part of America’s culi- 
nary heritage. Through the years Old World 
recipes were handed down from grandmother to 
mother to daughter . . . now, those recipes have 
been adapted to the New World’s kitchens and 
fine ingredients. Here is the classic American 
recipe for superb cheese cake, worked out and 
carefully tested in the Kraft kitchen. 
In spite of its subtle flavor and unusual texture, 
cheese cake is not at all difficult to make if a few 


basic rules are followed: 1) use an absolutely 
fresh, delicately flavored cream cheese; 2) mix 
with a light hand; 3) let the cake cool thoroughly 
after baking. 

These simple rules, plus this practical Kraft 
recipe will insure a beautifully brown crust, a 
creamy smooth texture and that irresistible cheese 
cake flavor. Your classes will enjoy making and 
eating this “Cheese Classic.” 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


3. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Stir in 4 egg yolks one at 
a time, mixing well after each yolk is added. 


4. Add 1 cup coffee cream and blend thoroughly. 


THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 


KRAFT 
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How TO ADD MILK ay 


LESSON 
SERIES 
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MAKING marvelous custards—that'’s a specialty of Carnation 
Evaporated Milk. The supersmoothness of this heat-refined, 
homogenized milk produces a velvet blend—no less! And Car- 
nation’s double richness adds extra food value to a dessert of 
tempting flavor. ... Try this exceptional recipe—and write for 
Carnation’s “Velvet Blend Book,” containing many more. If 
; you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 48) for Velvet 
Caramel Custard, mention it when you write... . Carnation 
| Company, Dept. 751-H, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


VELVET CARAMEL CUSTARD 


we) 3 eggs 1 cup boiling water 
“3 % cup sugar % teaspoon vanilla extract 
| teaspoon salt teaspoon nutmeg 


124 cups Carnation Milk, undiluted 


Beat eggs, “% cup sugar, and salt together. Blend in Carnation Milk. Add boil- 
ing water, vanilla, and nutmeg and stir thoroughly. Sprinkle remaining sugar 
' into bottoms of six custard cups and place in moderately hot oven (400° F.) to 
; caramelize sugar. Remove from oven and pour uncooked custard mixture into 

cups. Set cups in pan of hot water and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) approxi- 
"3 mately 40 minutes or until an inserted knife comes out clean. May be garnished 
il with fruit and whipped Carnation Milk. Serves 6. 


For (dat 


**From Contented Cow's” 
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rics ON TOES 
HERE CAN of TOMA" 
WHAi \ > 


- Food energy. . .173 cal. 


Protein.....--- 79 
16 gf 
Carbohydrate 31.8 gt 
ani? | Calcium....-.-- mgr 
20% ue Phosphorus 151 mgr 
of com Thiamine. ...-- mgr 
wer Calcium Panto- 
No. 2Y2-size can 


Contribution to Nutritional Knowledge 
Now in Handy Booklet Form 


More than twenty papers, reporting results of above research, 
have appeared in various scientific journals. They cover prin- 
cipal nutrients in the 41 canned foods which represent almost 
50% of our national canned foou consumption. 

Our new booklet, ‘Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spot- 
light,”” gathers this material together and presents it in concise 
reference form. It tabulates nutritive values of individual foods 
and in addition charts foods by rank as sources of six chief 
vitamins, three minerals, fat, protein, and carbohydrate. All 
figures are net-after-processing. 

Study of these charts reveals the effectiveness of modern 
canning methods in preserving essential food values. The 
booklet is yours free. We believe that you will find it useful 
and a convincing reason for encouraging wider 
appreciation among homemakers of the high food 
value of food in cans. Write for 

your 
CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, “7 free copy! 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥- 


HE CAN 
NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE T 


E> 
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Merry Christmas, Miss Miller... 


Dear Miss Miller: 


You work hard. 


It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and 
girls into healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in 
your quict, effective way that is what you and 
the million other teachers of America’s children 
are helping to do. And you are doing it in 
spite of generally inadequate pay scales, over- 
crowded classrooms, and widespread indiffer- 
ence to your problems. 

We cannot forget that our company has a 
very real stake in the results of your guidance 
and leadership. Quite suddenly these boys and 
girls of yours will become the workers, the 
farmers, the stockholders, and the customers 
upon whom we depend for existence. 

Helping you to plant the seeds of good 
citizenship seems to us to be sound business. 
That’s why, for example, we are cooperating 
to the fullest with those organizations seeking 
to improve your working and living conditions 

. why we are working with educators in a 
joint Nutrition Education program. 

And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know 


that our “Merry Christmas” to you this season 

carries with it sincere thanks and appreciation 

for the vitally important job you are doing. 
Yours sincerely, 

The Men and Women 

of General Mills 


PS, For details about the Program 
of Assistancein Nutrition and Health 
Education, write to the Educational 
Section, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc 
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3 ripe 
tp teaspoon salt 1 baked g-inch pie shell 
Add chocolate to milk in toP of yolks; then pour back into remaining 
double be yiler. Heat over rapidly boil- hot mixture while beating vigorously . 
ing water until chocolate is melted Cook 1 minute longer Remove from 
eat with rotary egg beater until heat and add butter and vanilla 
> Y flour an Cool. Cover bottom of pie shell with 
salt. Stir slow F nt of cooled filling - Peel 
ture Cook until well thickened ané s i ie shell. 
ring constantly Cook 10 minutes Cover ! ‘ aini 
longer, stirring occasionally Stir filling - Top with meringue © 
small amount of hot mixture into egé ened whip cream. Makes 1 pie. Nipe, 
fo the filling is thoroughly cool before pouring it over the banonos- 
be used of filling for this pie. Camanas- 


ercial Chocolate Pudding moY 


FREE 70 reacuers 


ome Econo s De riment, 

H Eco mics I pa 

Fruit Dispatch ( ompany, 

Pier 3, North River, SA 


Packaged com 


Yes, I want your new TEACHING KIT ABOUT BANANAS. 


Name___ 


Address 


Sch 
ool or Organization 


JE-127 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
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GANANA CHOCOLA 
diab | 
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Washington News... 


@ Popular eye openers, with emphasis on 
“mind openers,” are due to appear again on the 
AHEA annual meeting program. In fact, ac- 
cording to reports coming out of the program 
planning meeting held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, the entire four days will be filled with 
challenging speakers, stimulating professional 
meetings, friendly and profitable conferences, 
and fascinating sight-seeing and educational 
trips. General sessions will be scheduled 
daily; division meetings, Monday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning; department meet- 
ings, Tuesday afternoon and Thursday morn- 
ing; council meetings, Monday evening and 
Thursday afternoon; the business meeting, 
Wednesday afternoon; the state presidents’ 
meeting, all day Friday. The place? The 
Municipal Auditorium of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; with the Radisson Hotel as headquarters. 
Why not a vacation next summer in Minne- 
sota—Land of Lakes” and scene of the 39th 
Annual Meeting of the AHEA, June 21 to 24, 
1948. 


@ The Citizens Food Committee continues to 
draw on the services of home economists. On 
the invitation of Chairman Charles Luckman 
in October, Mildred Horton represented AHEA 
at a CFC planning meeting of 70 co-operating 
national organizations. Six of the 10 persons 
on the CFC advisory council are AHEA mem- 
bers. This council represents all food buying 
and serving interests of the public—the home, 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, schools and col- 
leges, industry, and children. Members of 
this council work with organizations in their 
respective fields in giving out information on 
meal planning and food conservation. AHEA 
members on this council, headed by Katharine 
Fisher, director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, are: Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 
AHEA president; Mary Barber, chairman, 
women’s committee of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers Association; Constance Hart, chairman, 
food service directors, Chicago Department of 
Educaticn; He'en A. Hunscher, president, 
American Dietetic Association; Alberta 


Macfarlane, educational director, National 
Restaurant Association; Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Other members of the council 
are: Martha M. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and associate 
chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; Margaret 
Gillam, dietetic specia'ist, American Hospital 
Association; Howard Dugan, president, Ameri- 
can Hotel Association; and Ken Williams, 
specialist in industrial feeding. 


@ A field trip of 10 days (and nights) this fall 
took the AHEA’s field secretary, Onah Jacks, 
to Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, where she attended a workshop 
and three state meetings. Miss Jacks found 
homemaker members stimulating their asso- 
ciations to be aware of the homemaker’s 
contributions to home economics. Plans are 
under way for inviting home economics classes 
to homes of homemaker members to observe 
examples of good homemaking, such as re- 
modeled houses, home freezers, and up-to-date 
kitchens. At the workshop 18 colleges ex- 
changed and discussed their 1947-48 programs. 


@ AHEA representatives at the second 
national Conference on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, held in Washington, 
D. C., from October 31 to November 2, to take 
advantage of the presence of persons of inter- 
national note en route to the UNESCO meet- 
ing in Mexico, were Onah Jacks, Zelta Roden- 
wold, Louise Stanley, Marion Steele, and 
Marie White. 


@ As you read this, if it is December 8, an 
all-day workshop is in session in the nation’s 
capital. Arranged by the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, it calls to Washington 
national officials of its 22 member organiza- 
tions. AHEA is a long-time member. It is 
hoped that the workshop will promote greater 
understanding between WJCC and its m2mber 
organizations. WJCC serves as a clearing- 
house for information on legislation of concern 
to women. 
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Every Family Should Plan 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Dr. Andrews, pioneer member of AHEA and professor emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, shares with Journal readers the timely 
philosophy and suggestions on the values of family planning included in 
the summary of his course at the workshop for extension agents held in 
July at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Dr. and Mrs. Andrews live in 
Edgewater, New Jersey, and spend their summers at “Ship Ahoy,” South 
Hero, Vermont. Their latchstring is always out for home economists. 


LANNING is the mental work of 

thinking through any situation in ad- 
vance of action and deciding what it is best 
to do. The family, by better planning of its 
occupational business, its housekeeping, its 
home life, and its community relationships, 
can increase its marketable product and in- 
come, multiply its personal satisfactions, and 
widen its participation in the local and larger 
community. There are alternative choices in 
every situation, and each alternative has 
underlying factors such as the human effort 
and money required and the results to be antic- 
ipated if we choose that alternative. These 
factors have been called ‘“determinatives of 
choice.” Planning or managerial thinking is 
discovering the alternatives and their deter- 
minative factors, then facing these facts, choos- 
ing the best alternative, and acting accord- 
ingly. 

Shall the family buy an electric washer? Al- 
ternatives to be analyzed may be: Is not the 
money needed rather for occupational busi- 
ness? Or, is not a refrigerator a greater house- 
hold convenience than the washer? Why not 
use commercial laundry service or hire a 
neighbor’s new machine? We must consider 
the facts that determine the desirability of the 
alternatives to purchasing. If we have de- 
cided to purchase, which is the best machine for 


us as regards capacity, type of agitation and 
wringer, safety, automatic features, main- 
tenance, care, repairs locally available, and at 
what costs—for cash and on time payments. It 
is after balancing such determinative facts that 
we make wise plans. 

Planning by a family can become a group 
habit of mind practiced individually by both 
husband and wife and with much joint plan- 
ning. Children also gradually take a respon- 
sible part in decisions. Planning on the grand 
scale takes place when the occupational pro- 
gram and larger items in the household budget 
are decided. But the daily habit of free and 
homely discussion about work and other ac- 
tivities is also planning, when preferences are 
expressed and facts as to different possibilities 
are considered until there is agreement as to 
what to do. Such give and take in family 
planning when each member is respected and 
has a share creates a democracy in the home 
which is basically Christian in spirit. 

Planning may be either an organizing func- 
tion to set up some new activity or standard 
or a supervisory and evaluating one to watch 
how an activity or standard is carried on. 
Planning deals with both the habitual and the 
novel. New problems challenge the family 
to find a solution, as when a business project 
has failed repeatedly and an alternative is 
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imperative, or when a child seems suddenly to 
have grown up and requires new personal ad- 
justments within the family. But the good 
planning mind also reviews habitual present 
practice and seeks a better way, as when the 
dishwashing process is studied. 

In a continuing activity such as the use of 
money, planning tends to be a recurring 
process. Applied to any type of family ac- 
tivity it may be called a “progress plan and 
survey” and described as four steps: (1) make 
a plan for certain progress or change, (2) 
work the plan, (3) record and check the prog- 
ress made, and (4) plan again for further prog- 
ress. ‘The planning and recording of results 
may be entirely a mental matter without writ- 
ten records; but in important matters, written 
records help greatly, and at least some memos 
help in many lesser plans. The alert manager 
in the home or in business has a mental aware- 
ness of the various goals, of measures taken, 
of progress made, and of the next steps neces- 
sary. The good planner is an active manager, 
a thinker on his feet, rather than a bookkeeper. 

For its written records, in addition to those 
of the business and home financial operations, 
a family does well to have a planning and 
record book for informal entries. Here could 
be listed occupational and home improvements 
needed in the next year or so—some to be 
purchased and some to be contrived by the 
family’s own skill. The family’s list of 
“needed improvements,” discussed occasion- 
ally, checked for items acquired, and reviewed 
for “our next necessity,” will provide a red- 
letter experience. 

The “planning book”’ will also list plans for 
the social life of the family—special festivals, 
projected entertainment of groups, games, 
books, and recreative material to get this 
year—a croquet or tennis set; fishing tackle; 
cultural items desired, perhaps a boy’s musical 
instrument or a girl’s box of water colors; 
plans for education and for travel, including 
short outings, some longer trips, and the “long 
trip,” planned years ahead, perhaps to Wash- 
ington or to a national park. The wise 
family seeks ways both financial and psycho- 
logical to get things done, whether by money 
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spent or by contriving the improvements for 
the home of its heart’s desire. 

The areas of family planning include the 
occupational business, housekeeping, and 
family living; and of these three, family living 
is of greatest importance. Yet the practical 
fields of the occupation and housekeeping 
must also be well managed if the family’s 
personal goals are to be well served. Business 
planning for housekeeping must parallel that 
for the occupational business. In other words, 
the family must consider investment of capita] 
in the house and its working equipment, or- 
ganization of the work of the homemaker, and 
control of living expenses. There may be 
competition between occupation and home for 
the use of money both in invested capital and 
in current spending. The key to the solution 
is to seek enriched living for the community 
and for the family, achieved by increasing 
the output of the family’s occupation and by 
improving the quality of life realized by adults 
and their children. 

The family is a biological as well as a per- 
sonality organization and biological planning 
for its welfare is evident in such matters as 
intelligent selection in marriage; marriage 
education; planned parenthood; clinics and 
marriage consultation services; maternal and 
infant health services; immunization; public 
health; measures for the eradication of disease, 
including syphilis; hospital services available 
to all with insurance methods for distributing 
the family’s costs; education for health prac- 
tices, including optimum diet, for all life’s 
stages, even old age. 

Planning for personal relationships in the 
family can enrich the personal life of indi- 
viduals. The two who plan a home can train 
themselves in friendly attitudes and sincere 
co-operation which makes allowances, forgives 
and forgets, and unitedly takes a fresh start. 
They endow their children with the mother 
tongue, standards of conduct, a conception of 
society and its various institutions, and of man’s 
place in the universe. Whatever understand- 
ings the parents have, or by planning can get, 
of man and his culture, of work and life and 
the responsibilities of citizenship—with these 
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Every Family Should Plan 


they endow their children. The homemaker 
who directs this personality growth has a 
planning profession second to none in interest, 
opportunity, and personal satisfactions. A 
religious philosophy of life which leads husband 
and wife each to plan for the welfare of the 
other, as much or even more than for self, 
contributes to family security and happiness. 
In well-planned family living each member 
tends to provide for the other members’ ful- 
fillment of “human nature’s four wishes”: 
to be considered worthy by others; to receive 
affection and give affection in return; to enjoy 
the adventure of living; and to achieve se- 
curity. 

Family planning is needed to make full use 
by its members of free public services. If 
these facilities are not fully available, family 
discussion may lead to a local survey of such 
services and of the recommendations to state 
departments of education, health, or libraries 
for the development of a central school, clinic 
or hospital, a library or bookmobile service. 
Families that plan for their needs tend to 
stimulate better programs in churches and 
other community activities. An alert family 
and neighborhood group seeking information 
on state and national problems and supporting 
action for the general welfare, may help secure 
substantial reforms. It will also include, in 
its widest citizenship thinking, plans for de- 
veloping an effective world government to 
control war. “I’ve learned that my planning 
must be far-sighted and worldwide,” declared 
one mother. “In 1931, Manchuria meant 
nothing to me as I watched my children play- 
ing—but two of them had to go to a war that 
could probably have been prevented by action 
in 1931, and my daughter lost her husband in 
battle.” 

There must be family and community and 
state planning if the total resources of raw 
materials, mechanical power, and the poten- 
tialities of all the people are to be utilized 
for the benefit of all. Agricultural research is 
needed to improve farming and farm family 
Industrial research is needed to open 
Social research is needed to 
antipathies between 


living. 
new industries. 
overcome ignorance, 
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groups, and lack of full interracial co-operation. 
We must plan and secure full employment and 
adequate minimum and higher wages that 
make possible optimum diets, robust health, 
general and vocational education for all if we 
are to undergird good living standards for all. 
County-wide studies by schools, extension 
leaders, and other agencies can create programs 
in which individual families and group or- 
ganizations do actually plan for progress. On 
a wider scale, regional studies of education, 
health, industry, farming, interracial co-opera- 
tion, and living conditions and progress toward 
better standards for Negroes (such as have 
been made by the Southern Regional Council 
of Atlanta, Georgia) will help communities 
and families to plan their part in national 
progress. 

Home economists have the responsibility 
of increasing the planning skill of the individual 
family. As family members think through 
their problems before acting, instead of re- 
acting merely by traditional ideas and past 
habit, they will increase output and income, 
improve their homes, and, what is more im- 
portant, develop friendly co-operative demo- 
cratic relations in their homes which will 
prove life’s most enduring and satisfying ex- 
perience. They will balance the plans for the 
family’s occupation and for the home to enrich 
life as well as make work profitable. They 
will develop their relationships with the com- 
munities to which they belong, giving intel- 
ligent citizenship that is interested in the 
problems of town, county, State, and nation 
and receiving social services net purchasable 
with private spending. 

The family is marriage, parenthood, broth- 
erhood. The family fulfills its purpose as 
its two adult members, by practical planning 
together, attain varied satisfactions in their 
work, their home, and their community; and 
as, out of their experience, they equip their 
children with knowledge, character, and com- 
petence to establish good homes and in their 
day build better and more helpful communi- 
ties. Such goals as these are worth planning 
for; they need the best thought of every family. 


Research Areas of Textiles and Clothing 


MURIEL BRASIE, MARGARET L. BREW, CLEO FITZSIMMONS, 
MARJORIE RANKIN, and RUSSELL C. SMART 


A meeting initiated by a committee of the home economics section of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universilies and co-sponsored by the 
research committee of the textiles and clothing division of the American Home 
Economics Association was held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
last May. Laura W. Drummond of the Teachers College staff served as chair- 
man of the planning committee. Those who attended were: Henrictta 
Thompson, University of Alabama; Wilhelmina E. Jacobson, Brooklyn 
College; Margaret L. Brew, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Hume 
Economics; Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia University; Ardenia Chapman, 
George C. Galphin, and Marjurie Rankin, Drexel Institute of Technology; 
Lita Bane, University of Illinois; Edna Douglas and Rosalie V. Rathbone, 
Iowa State College; Alpha Latzke, Kansas State College; Charles P. Loomis 
and Hazel B. Strahan, Michigan State College; Elizabeth Hurlock, New Y ork 
City; Muriel Brasie and Russell C. Smart, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University; A. R. Mangus, Florence Petzel, and Eunice 
Ryan, Ohio State University; Doris N. Ekstrom and Ruth N. Graham, The 
Pennsylvania State College; Cleo Fitzsimmons and Elisabeth D. Roseberry, 
Purdue University; Edmund de S. Brunner, Harold F. Clark, Laura W. 
Drummond, George Hartmann, Dorothy Houghton, and Lillian H. Locke, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ida A. Anders, Edward E. Garrison, 
and Virginia M. Wilson, University of Tennessee; Beulah I. Coon, U. S. 
Office of Education; Grace G. Denny, University of Washington. 


Areas of research in textiles and clothing 
which are related to the social sciences were 
explored jointly for the first time by a group 
of 34 home economists and social scientists 
when they met at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, last spring. 

To furnish a back ground for discussion, some 
of the participants were invited to present in 
brief form suggestions as to types of research 
that could profitably be pursued. Presenta- 
tions pertained to three areas of the social 
sciences—economics, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. Social psychology was brought in with 
both psychology and sociology. Social anthro- 
pology was introduced with the discussion of 
topics related to sociology. Dr. Houghton, 
Miss Ekstrom, and Dr. Roseberry prepared 


the official report of the conference which was 
used as a basis for the following summary. 


As Related to Economics 


The majority of suggestions for research in 
textiles and clothing in the area of economics 
were related in some way to consumption; 
many also were given for the fields of marketing 
and commercial and home production. 

Harold Clark considered the relation of 
clothing to climate a basic problem for re- 
search. It would be necessary to determine a 
“point of comfort,” the temperature at which 
a person in a standardized sheer garment is 
comfortable, to determine the range in tem- 
perature to which a person can adjust and be 
comfortable without increasing or decreasing 
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Research Areas of Textiles and Clothing 


the amount or kind of clothing worn, and to 
design clothing so that layers could be easily 
added or removed to adjust for wide variations 
in environmental temperatures. Discussion 
stressed the necessity for finding psychological 
and sociological acceptance of radically dif- 
ferent clothing designs. 

Edna Douglas suggested these topics: the 
nature of consumer demand—its elasticity, 
its fluctuations with the seasons and with the 
business cycle; reasons for consumer choices; 
consumer inventories; cost of fashion obso- 
lescence in clothing; institutional structure 
and operating practices of the clothing and 
textile industry; methods by which prices of 
clothing and textiles are set; studies of the 
technology of dress production; geography of 
dress manufacturing and the reasons it has 
changed. 

Cleo Fitzsimmons suggested for research: 
the increases in cost of distribution caused by 
consumer demand for services; relation of the 
consumption of one commodity, such as cloth- 
ing, to the entire consumption pattern; re- 
lation of clothing consumption patterns to 
sociological groupings—such as owners, renters, 
laborers—in rural and urban areas; develop- 
ment of a more realistic concept of adequacy in 
clothing, recognizing that it varies with com- 
munities, culture groups, and other factors; 
the extent to which the potential values of 
textiles and clothing—such as style, warmth, 
comfort, durability—are realized by initial 
and subsequent owners. 

Eunice Ryan presented such problems as 
the economic loss involved in wrong uses of 
textiles, the relative satisfaction obtained from 
an expenditure for two articles of poor quality 
versus a similar expenditure for one article of 
good quality, costs of care and storage of 
clothing and household textiles, values to the 
consumer of selling devices such as labeling, 
the effect of advertising on consumption, and 
social and psychological factors involved in 
allocation of money for clothing for individual 
members of the family. 

Edward Garrison outlined several methods 
used in marketing research which are ap- 
plicable to problems of clothing and textiles: 
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product testing—product actually tried out by 
consumers and their reactions given to it; 
store audit—stock in retail stores checked to 
determine the rate ofsales to the consumer 
and the sizes, colors, and price lines favored; 
doorstep or personal interview—consumer’s 
knowledge of a product ascertained, also his 
likes and wants; closet inventory—brands, 
styles, and preferences of consumers checked; 
continuous consumer resedtch panel—¢on- 
tinuous records of all they buy kept by families 
under the leadership of selected homemakers 
in the community. 

Paul Nystrom challenged homé economists to 
seek answers to these problems: the norms 
for clothing expenditures in relation to climate, 
sex, age, income, occupation, and social posi-" 
tion; minimum standards of expenditures for 
clothing for social service purposes and how 
they should be established; uses of new mate- 
rials or little-used fibers; problems encountered 
in the promotion of a program of grading, 
standardization, and labeling; forecasting con- 
sumers’ needs for the manufacturer; under- 
lying economic trends which require co-opera- 
tive research by home economist and 
manufacturer; relation between the trend 
toward lower man-hour productivity and in- 
creased cost of production to consumer use of 
clothing; services desired by consumers from 
sales personnel. 

Virginia Wilsen pointed out the need for 
standardization of sizes in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments and for improvement in informative 
labels. 

Henrietta Thompson emphasized the impor- 
tance of further study on minimum budgets, 
need for information on actual practices re- 
lated to planning wardrobes and budgeting 
expenditures for clothing, need for studies of 
the economic value of home sewing, desirability 
of having information on time expenditures 
for the care and storage of clothing. 

Margaret Brew suggested such studies as: 
consumer practices related to articles of 
clothing and household textiles—numbers pur- 
chased, prices paid, inventories, rates of re- 
placement, frequency and nature of use, 
“gifts,” handed-down clothing, and clothing 
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produced at home; factors affecting clothing 
expenditures, such as age, sex, income, climate, 
social activities, family size and composition; 
historical trends in the-consumption of cloth- 
ing and textiles. - 


As Related to Psychology 


Discussion of clothing research in the area 
of psychology was based on the assumption 
that clothes do affect the individual but that 
a great need exists for a long-time program 
of basic research to find out (1) what these 
effects are, (2) how to use clothes for their 
maximum contribution to individual develop- 
ment, (3) how to analyze and resolve conflicts 
~ which arise from mistakes in clothing prac- 
tices. Suggestions follow: 

George Hartmann stated that the main prob- 
lem is to determine what values people are 
seeking to realize in clothing. He suggested 
that, since dress and personality are intimately 
related, studies be made to determine how dress 
expresses the personality of an individual and 
to find out the interrelationships between dress, 
personality, and body structure. 

Wilhelmina Jacobson suggested studying the 
extent to which personality can be deter- 
mined from one’s wardrobe and the manner in 
which the clothes are worn. 

Elizabeth Hurlock discussed the need to 
develop new methods for research on children’s 
clothing and suggested these specific types of 
investigations: the effect on a child of having 
it dressed in a fashion unlike its playmates; 
what appeals to children most in clothing— 
color, ornamentation—and how these focal 
points change with age; the age at which 
children are no longer proud to wear hand-me- 
downs and may actually resent using them; 
the psychological effects of dressing alike— 
brother and sister, big and little sister, mother 
and daughter; the extent to which adolescents 
become quality conscious, their desire for 
quantity as well as quality, and the way in 
which clothing affects the social adjustment of 
this group. 

George Galphin suggested research problems 
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which stem from his work in industrial psy- 
chology such as: a boy’s needs for training in 
clothing selection and the effect of such train- 
ing on his family relationships; influence of 
clothing on vocational placement and methods 
of making girls aware of the influence; effect 
of clothing on the office girl’s success on the 
job; selection of clothes the girl can afford 
which will be durable, easily cared for, and 
which will make her psychologically comfort- 
able on the job. 

A. R. Mangus suggested studies to show 
ways in which clothing aids or hinders per- 
sonality development of children. He sug- 
gested that, since children want to dress alike 
in order to feel that they belong to the group, 
an interesting problem would be to determine 
the limits of variability in clothing that can 
be used without causing a sense of anxiety 
or insecurity. He also noted these problems: 
how can clothing satisfy the need for a feeling 
of adequacy, of personal worth; what is the 
relationship of clothing to roles the individual 
plays in his social groups—the glamour role, 
student role, athletic role. 

Russell Smart discussed these research prob- 
lems: the age at which children become aware 
of their own clothes and other children’s 
clothes; what children like or dislike in parents’ 
and in teachers’ clothes; age at which children’s 
feelings about clothes change so that parents 
can adjust clothing practices before the change 
in attitude becomes acute; regional differences 
in children’s attitudes about conforming to 
group standards of clothing; variations for a 
given age in individual differences in insistence 
on conforming and the relation of these dif- 
ferences to personality traits. 

Lillian Locke suggested studies to determine 
the values people want in clothing and how 
the value pattern may be changed, how to 
help people identify their wants, and how to 
balance values that are in conflict. 


As Related to Sociology 


Studies have been made of what people 
buy and wear as clothes, but little investiga- 
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Research Areas of Textiles and Clothing 


tion has been made as to the purposes these 
clothes serve in the maintenance of human 
societies. 

Charles Loomis pointed out that any social 
organization, in order to cSntinue to function, 
must have division of labor, resulting in the 
assignment of roles—what is expected of one 
under given conditions; status—a generally 
accepted way of evaluating people; authority— 
right to influence other people; rights—im- 
munity from the influence of other people. 
He suggested that clothing serves society more 
in furnishing symbols related to these require- 
ments than in other respects, such as pro- 
viding comfort. 

A. R. Mangus emphasized the importance of 
teamwork in research, sound principles for 
the selection of research problems and the 
guidance of research efforts; and the use of 
sound methods, including questionnaires, re- 
segrch interviews, sociometric and_psycho- 
metric techniques, and role testing. He sug- 
gested such studies as: group patterns of be- 
havior in clothing and differences in group 
patterns as regards regions, classes, age; 
changes in group patterns—their origin, di- 
rection, and trend—and interpersonal and 
intergroup relationships; clothing as a badge 
of social distinction; relation of clothing to 
social participation, to mate selection and 
divorce, to alienation in marriage, and to 
changing standards in values of bodily beauty. 

Edmund Brunner pointed out that most of 
the writing on clothing has been done by 
moralists, feminists, and anthropologists and, 
that most of the research has been in eco- 
nomics, a little in psychology, and practically 
none in sociology. He suggested these prob- 
lems: the social processes involved in the way 
styles start and are accepted; what women 
want with respect to clothes; extent to which 
consumer resistance is responsible forlquality 
of merchandise; interrelationships between 
each item in the budget and the effect of com- 
petition between these items on a particular 
family situation. 

Hazel Strahan suggested as problems the 
relation of family tensions to clothing worn 
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and the relation of low income to the pressure 
upon the working woman to be well dressed. 

Ruth Gralam stated that home economists 
miss opportunities for gaining valuable records 
from family groups when they fail to co-operate 
with social agencies in their communities. 


From Reports of Committees 


The conference group divided itself into 
three committees. One committee centered 
its discussion about consumer practices in 
relation to clothing and textiles; one considered 
the relations between clothing and the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the individual; 
the third discussed values sought in clothing 
and problems connected with the determina- 
tion of adequate clothing. 

The committee reported important ques- 
tions which were raised in their discussion or 
developed from general conference suggestions. 
Some of these follow: 


Practices Regarding Clothing and Textiles 


1. What are the money expenditures for 
clothing and household textiles? What is the 
relationship between expenditures and such 
factors as income, occupation, geographical 
area, size and nature of community, family 
size, stage in family cycle, tenure, social par- 
ticipation? 

2. What are the expenditures of time and 
energy in home production, purchase, and 
care of clothing? 

3. What quantities of various articles of 
clothing and household textiles do people 
kéep on hand? 

4. What are the consumer buying practices 
related to clothing and household textiles? 
Where do people buy various types of articles? 
What articles are purchased new, secondhand? 
What clothing is bought, and what is obtained 
in other ways—‘‘hand-me-downs,” “gifts”? 
When are various types of articles purchased? 
Where are purchases made? 

5. How do people use clothing and house- 
hold textiles? How frequently are various 
types of garments used? How long are gar- 
ments kept in the wardrobe? What are the 
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reasons for discontinuing the use of various 
articles? 


Relation of Clothing to Individual 


1. At what stages in the development of 
the individual are certain aspects of clothing 
important? 

2. What can clothing contribute to the de- 
velopment of the individual? What is the 
effect of self-help garments on personality 
development? When do individual clothing 
preferences, in relation to the group, change? 

3. What are the conflicts which may arise 
from clothing problems? What conflicts re- 
sult from inadequate economic resources and 
personal desire and needs? What conflicts 
result from wrong choices due to lack of know!l- 
edge? What conflicts result from differences 
between individual preferences and group con- 
ventions or customs? 

4. How is clothing related to conceptions 
of the roles the individual plays? What con- 
ceptions do people have of themselves and 
their use of clothes as an expression of a role? 
What are the conflicts between clothes and 
the role an individual desires to play which 
may be closely related to or in conflict with 
the person’s type of personality? How does 
the conception of the role vary with develop- 
mental and socioeconomic levels? 

5. To what extent do clothes have thera- 
peutic value (preventive, remedial)? 

6. To what extent do clothes have meliora- 
tive value? 


Values Sought in Clothing 


As a working definition, values were con- 
sidered by the committee to consist of objects 
or courses of action which persons seek in 
preference to other objects or other courses 
of action. The committee agreed that though 
it may be impossible at present to set up a 
definition for adequacy, a definition when 
arrived at will certainly not be in terms of 
physiological values alone. In connection 
with adequacy, thinking in terms of “opti- 
mums” rather than “minimums” was sug- 
gested as a more fruitful approach. Questions 
raised included: 

1. Are values in clothing dependent upon 
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definable characteristics inherent in clothing, 
such as comfort, fashion, becomingness? 

2. Do values in clothing vary with age, sex, 
race, occupation? Do women get greater 
satisfaction out of clothing than men? Do 
women get different kinds of satisfaction out 
of clothing than men? Do young people place 
different kinds of values on clothing than old 
people? 

3. Are conflicts between men and women 
with respect to clothing causal factors ‘in 
tensions between husband and wife, and parent 
and child? 

4. Does success in being able to satisfy basic 
needs through clothing affect the development 
of personality? 

5. Do values placed on clothing vary with 
economic status? If so, how quickly does a 
change in economic status bring about a change 
in values placed on clothing? Is there less 
difference in rural than in urban communities 
in values placed on clothing by persons of 
different economic levels? 

6. Do people have a concept of what clothing 
would be adequate for their own needs? 

7. Do groups of persons have a concept of 
what clothing is adequate for the needs of 
the members of the group? 

8. Is there a relationship between the cloth- 
ing which a person has and certain given 
personality characteristics, as, for example, 
his degree of confidence in himself? 

9. Is there a relationship between clothing 
and amount and kind of social participation? 

10. Is there a relationship between the de- 
velopment of a budget and family morale? 


As the Conference Ended 


Home economists left the conference with a 
fuller understanding of the possibilities of 
research ip clothing and textiles. Social sci- 
entists were made aware of the possibilities of 
co-operation with home economists on re- 
search problems in the field. Repeatedly it 
was emphasized that many research studies 
of the type discussed should be “‘team studies,” 
including in their directorship social scientists 
as well as home economists. The need in 
doing research is to focus on a particular prob- 
lem, using all of the sciences that relate to it. 
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To Aid Home Economics Teachers in Germany 
MARRIETTA HENDERSON, KATHARINE HOLTZCLAW, 


and EDNA P. AMIDON 


Al the request of the United States government, Miss Henderson of The 
Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Holtsclaw of Georgia State College for 
Women, and Miss Amidon of the U.S.Otfice of Education went toGermany 
to study living conditions and consider ways in which home economics 
teaching could aid in the re-education of the people of that country. 


OU could be very helpful in encouraging 

and aiding home economics teachers in 
Germany in making efforts to fit present instruc- 
tion in German schools to meet immediate home 
needs of the German people, and in developing 
plans for the reconstruction of home economics 
education in the German school curriculum with 
emphasis on the education of all youth for demo- 
cratic home living and homemaking. 


So read the letter from the War Depart- 
ment requesting the services of three “home 
economics education experts” for work in 
Germany. 

We arrived in Berlin about noon on March 
31. It was still cold, and there was no sign 
of spring. Our first visit was to the Pestalozzi 
Frébelhaus, where girls and women enrolled 
in home economics courses are trained for 
many types of household and related jobs, 
and where they get preparation for entrance 
into training for home economics leaders and 
teachers. Buildings of this school had been 
badly damaged, but amidst the ruins were 
some rooms still whole in which classes could 
be conducted. Teachers and students alike 
worked in their coats. This was our intro- 
duction to home economics education in 
Germany. 

Our work, as that of other educational 
experts, was under the general direction of 
the Education and Religious Affairs Branch 
of the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (U. S.). From the central office 
in Berlin we were sent to work in the three 
states of the American Zone—Hesse, 


Wirttemberg-Baden, and Bavaria—and in 
the city of Bremen. Our assignment included 
work with the Food and Agriculture Branch of 
the Economics Division. The Departments 
of Health, of Welfare, and of Price Control 
assisted us in getting some understanding of 
the conditions of living among the people. 


Living and Working Conditions 


Space here does not permit a description 
of present-day living or teaching conditions in 
Germany. The great destruction caused by 
the war and the shortage of every kind of ma- 
terial needed for ordinary living are almost in- 
describable. Difficulties in providing good 
teaching seem almost insurmountable. There 
is an almost total lack of books and periodicals 
for both teachers and pupils. Little or no re- 
search that contributes to the solution of home 
problems is under way. Few teachers have 
had access in recent years to research findings 
regarding the growth and development of 
individuals and their relation to educational 
procedures. Teachers are either beginners, 
who come from short emergency training 
programs, or older teachers who were not 
permitted to teach during the Nazi regime. 

Space and equipment problems are acute. 
Transportation difficulties for teachers and 
pupils, along with hunger and cold, interfere 
with learning and with teaching. There is 
lack of fuel for heating and of glass to replace 
windows. 

Home economics organizations at city, 
state, or national levels do not exist. Prac- 
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tically no adult education in home economics 
of any kind is to be found. No home econom- 
ics is taught in universities. 


What We Could Do in Two to Four Months 


Our first job was to find German educators 
and others interested in improving their offer- 
ings in home economics and to have them 
discover for themselves that we were sincere 
in our purposes. This meant, on our part, 
visiting schools to learn firsthand what 
teachers’ goals and practices were. It meant 
looking at these programs with understanding 
and offering practical helps where we could. 

Although home economics in German schools 
is organized very differently from that in the 
United States, we found certain common 
aims. We observed and talked to teachers 
who had a strong desire to help their students 
find something to take hold of in their lives. 
German leaders in home economics showed real 
concern that home economics help in meeting 
the present situation. Whata German super- 
visor said to a group of home economics 
teachers illustrates this concern: 


In home economics we have always to do with 
man in practical life and his practical problems. 
These are as varied as life itself. The fact that 
our teaching is next to life makes our work so 
especially valuable. It affects the understanding 
of our pupils for their social responsibility. . .. 

In times of need the household becomes the 
focus of interest ... its functions depend upon 
social and economic conditions and all households 
added together affect the social and economic con- 
ditions of the country. It is “no use to mourn 
what we have lost.”... We need a positive atti- 
tude to become master of the situation. We must 
save time and strength by simplifying our lives. 
We need to find good in our everyday life, and if 
we have found a measure for value, we must 
give it to the people in our neighborhood. By 
exchanging experiences and planning together we 
fulfill our responsibilities to members of the com- 
munity. 

Beginning teachers whom we met expressed 
eagerness to help in the difficult undertaking 
of guiding youth out of ‘this terrible disorder,” 
in finding ways to spread a spirit of tolerance 
and respect for one another. They wanted 
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help in carrying on group work where all 
share responsibility. 

We found ways to help with immediate 
problems. We worked directly with German 
representatives through the Ministries of 
Education (1) to help home economics teachers 
see the value of studying real children by 
participation in nursery schools rather than 
theorizing about children in an isolated class- 
room; (2) to help teachers get several activ- 
ities in operation in one schoolroom so as to 
spread supplies and equipment more effec- 
tively for learning; (3) to set up a demonstra- 
tion of how school feeding can be used not 
only to meet the present problems of feeding 
children and youth but also to enrich the 
instructional program of vocational students 
in child development, food and nutrition, 
management, and citizenship; (4) to help 
conduct a state conference for home economics 
teachers to plan for concerted efforts in adjust- 
ing instruction to present-day needs; (5) 
to organize women’s groups to learn methods 
of meeting present needs, such as utilization 
of corn for food, drying fruits and vegetables; 
(6) to organize a meeting of farm women 
and their leaders from the British and Ameri- 
can Zones to discuss “‘a plan for the education 
of farm women’”’; (7) to work with interested 
German educators on a plan for a depart- 
ment of home economics (including research) 
in one or more higher institutions of learning 
in Germany. 


Long-time Goals 


The other part of our assignment, recom- 
mendations as to the place and emphasis of 
home economics in the over-all school reform 
program, called for more study and time than 
our overseas schedule permitted. 

The present home economics program in 
Germany is provided chiefly in the vocational 
schools, where the primary aim is preparation 
for wage earning. In part-time vocational 
schools in some centers half of the emphasis is 
definitely directed to education for home- 
making. However, these part-time schools 
provide only from 4 to 12 hours a week for all 
interests. 
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To Aid Home Economics Teachers in Germany 627 


The most common type of full-time voca- 
tional schools offering home economics pro- 
vides one- and two-year courses. The two- 
year courses prepare girls for housekeeping in 
large private homes; household administra- 
tion in hotels, boarding houses, and schools; 
assistance to doctors; children’s nursing; and 
social work. These courses also provide pre- 
liminary preparation for teaching in home 
economics and other fields. The one-year 
vocational courses prepare girls for domestic 
work, and girls who attend them sometimes 
do so primarily to prepare themselves for 
their own homemaking. 

Committees of German educators are at 
work throughout the American Zone drawing 
up recommendations for school reform. Some 
committees are more active than others; the 
extent to which they seek and use advisory 
services from representatives of the ERA 
Branches also varies. 

Opportunity is given American home econ- 
omists to work with these committees in 
Germany. In the state of Hesse, a few mem- 
bers of a committee on the secondary 
(academic) school curriculum were concerned 
about the place of home economics in second- 
ary schools. They sought to keep open the 
opportunity to experiment with home econom- 
ics for pupils who go on to the university. 

Homemaking education may be included in 
an additional year of full-time school which 
the ERA Branch in the American Zone is 
recommending for all 15-year-olds. Assistance 
is needed in helping include education for 
home living in the elementary school; in devel- 
oping practical ways to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the home as part of social studies for 
all boys and girls in secondary schools and 
vocational schools; and in developing parent 
education for parents of young children in 
nursery schools and kindergartens. 

Considerable recognition of the need for 
broadening the education of girls and women 
in Germany is apparent today. What the 
character of this broadened education should 
be, or how home economics contributes to it, 
is not clearly defined. Helping define its 
character, through the many channels now 


open, is one of the challenges to American 


educators who work in Germany. The Berlin 


office and some of the state offices have under 
way plans to secure further services from 
home economics education workers from the 
United States who can advise in the school 
reform program. 

Our recommendations to the ERA Branch 
in the several states dealt largely with ways of 
meeting some immediate needs, although some 
were concerned with the long-time program. 
Here are samples of our recommendations: 


1. Workshops under the direction of a home 
economist would be of great value to the teachers 
now in service. The teachers here are most 
anxious for such opportunities and help, and have 
asked if something of this type can’t be started 
for them. 

2. The ERA Branch should assign someone to 
whom the representative for women’s work in the 
German Ministry of Education in this state can 
feel free to come for assistance and encouragement. 
In the immediate future this work will likely be 
concerned with (a) expanding the number of 
centers in which home economics pupils secure 
learning experience in connection with school 
feeding; (b) finding ways of improving the facil- 
ities of the part-time schools and in using them to 
help girls meet their present home problems; (c) 
working on the development of, or otherwise 
securing, basic, up-to-date text and other source 
materials; (d) working on organizations for adults 
which will give opportunity for help in meeting 
problems of home and family life. 


A summary report to the headquarters 
office in Berlin included these suggestions: 


1. Those teachers who are doing good work of 
any kind should be encouraged and helped in 
every way possible. Others should be urged to 
visit schools in which modern methods of teaching 
are in practice and helped to analyze and evaluate 
what they see and to apply it wherever possible 
in their own schools. 

2. A thorough study of the whole organization 
of home economics should be made with a view to 
providing effective education economically for 
youth (boys and girls) and adults (men and 
women): (a) in homemaking, emphasizing the 
interrelation of home and community and leading 
to education for citizenship; (b) in vocations out- 
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side of the home for which employment opportuni- 
ties are available. 


Some Plans for Follow-up in the USA 


Our plans for follow-up in the United States 
are of four types: (1) to have sent to curricu- 
lum and textbook laboratories an adequate 
supply of well-selected home economics books 
and other reference materials; (2) to develop 
a plan for correspondence between home eco- 
nomics departments in the United States and 
in Germany which includes sending much- 
needed materials for class use to home eco- 
nomics schools in Germany; (3) to find ways 
of helping bring German home economists to 
this country; and (4) to encourage the Military 
Government to provide the necessary services 
of home economics education specialists to 
work in Germany. 

In helping to build an effective home 
economics program in the schools of Ger- 
many we have tried to keep two important 
things in mind. The first, which applies to 
all our efforts in Germany, is well reported by 
the U. S. Education Mission to Germany. 
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It is true that the Germans are not alone in 
suffering. Other nations have been even more 
devastated by the advance and retreat of the 
German armies than Germany by the Allied con- 
quest. Other nations also suffer from economic 
paralysis, hunger, shortages of clothing and homes, 
the spread of disease and the loss of hope. Ameri- 
cans are concerned with the reconstruction of all 
the destroyed countries. But for Germany we 
have a special concern and obligation. As one of 
the victor nations we have undertaken our share 
in the governing and reeducation of the defeated 
nation. 


The second idea in mind applies to what 
we tried to do through home economics. We 
believe that home economics has a most impor- 
tant contribution to make in this program 
of re-education. Homemaking education can 
be a potent force in preparing young people 
to create and maintain homes in which 
democratic principles are practiced. When 
children of the future can obtain their first 
impressions in democratic homes a great step 
will have been taken toward the making of 
a peaceful world. 


The Need Is World-wide 


Millions of youth and adults in many parts of the world lack even meager 


educational opportunities. 


In Finland. Remarkable efforts for recovery are handicapped by the lack 
of library facilities. Gifts of scientific and technical books and periodicals € 
represent practical friendship. Mark any such gifts for the Institute of Tech- s 
nology, Helsinki, and send them to the Legation of Finland, 2144 Wyoming c 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. The Finnish minister, Dr. K. T. Tutila, t 
will arrange for their shipment to Finland. 

InGermany. Every study aid—even the smallest—is needed: books, period- h 
icals, equipment, supplies. A list of some of these needy German schools has 
been assembled. A college home economics club may “adopt” one of these h 
schools, carry on correspondence with its students, and aid its home economics a 
activities in various ways. For “adoption” papers write to Miss Frances L. b 
Swain, 400 S. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 1 

In Greece. Not only food, clothing, and medicines are needed in this old- e 
world country but the implements of education also. To give help in the de- S 
velopment of home and community education for rural women, Edna N. White, E 
former director of the Merrill-Palmer School, sailed on September 29 to join the B 
Griswold Commission in Greece. 
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Soybeans Are Here to Stay 


JEANETTE B. McCAY 


Dr. McCay of Ithaca, New York, served as chairman of the soybean com- 
mitiee when she was on the staff of the New York State Emergency Food 
Commission during the war. Although engaged on tutblications of her 
own she is frequently called upon by the BHNHE for emergency work. 


OW that America is settling into her 
postwar stride, many a homemaker will find 
a forgotten package of some soybean product 
in her kitchen. As she tosses it into the waste- 
basket, she may wonder, “‘Why was there such 
a wartime furor over soybeans anyway?” 

Probably no state took up the study of soy- 
beans with more exuberant enthusiasm than 
New York. The idea of a plant that produces 
two of the most expensive foodstuffs—protein 
and fat—so abundantly and cheaply was at- 
tractive at a time of threatened meat and fat 
shortages. The fact that this food is relatively 
high in iron and, because of its calcium, had 
served as milk appealed to many families with 
children. In addition, soybeans contain vita- 
mins; they are rich in the B-complex; and, 
through an intriguing process of sprouting, 
vitamin C is formed. 

Such a potential food resource appealed to 
economists and nutritionists. Here were thou- 
sands of bushels of soybeans, long prized as an 
outstanding protein supplement for animals, 
that could stave off hunger and malnutrition 
for New York’s 13 millions should disaster 
hit the industrial centers. 

But to make soybeans serve as nourishment 
humans had to learn to eat them. A remark- 
able co-operative program to introduce soy- 
beans to New Yorkers developed early in 
1943. Sponsored by the agricultural leaders, 
economists, and nutritionists; guided by the 
State College of Home Economics and the 
Extension Service; carried out by the County 
Home Bureau agents in collaboration with a 
staff of state-supported ‘emergency agents” 
and local nutrition committees, the state-wide 
program began. 


Governor Dewey, astute in public affairs, 
invited leading radio, newspaper, and magazine 
writers to a soybean luncheon. The pub- 
licists were impressed and went to work on 
stories about soybeans. Such was the interest 
in soybeans that staff members at Cornell 
University were hard put to answer the 
hundreds of inquiries that came in—from 
homemakers, from hotels and restaurants, 
from the Army and Navy, from farmers, from 
businessmen, from foreign governments and 
far corners of the world. In the month of 
July 1943, 10,000 letters were received. 

Fortunately, state-wide disaster did not 
materialize. Interest in soybeans gradually 
declined. This was unfortunate from the 
standpoint of the world’s food supply. For, 
in order to feed the most people in crises like 
the present, humans should eat more of the 
primary food products. From the vantage of 
late 1947, one may ask, “Is the soybean to be 
forgotten, or is it likely to become a staple in 
the American diet?” 

Summarizing pros and cons, there are strong 
indications that soybeans as human food are 
here to stay. True, soy products were never 
fully accepted and since the war have been 
generally forgotten. Yet there has been a 
small,steady demand for the Cornell University 
bulletin “Soybeans,” and the government and 
other states continue to print soy publications. 
Health stores and “co-ops” still carry the 
products. A few homemakers have learned 
to stretch their meat loaves and hamburgers 
with soy flour and grits and to use a little in 
baked goods. Many people relish the sprouts 
and green soys which are appearing more often 
in family gardens. 
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Although these are small gains, it must be 
remembered that it took 300 years for the 
potato to be accepted. Compared to such 
slowness in winning approval, the strides made 
in America by soybeans during the last 20 
years are phenomenal in many respects. Be- 
fore the first world war, soybeans were almost 
unknown. During the 10 years 1932 to 1942 
the acreage and production of soybeans in this 
country increased twelvefold. Next to corn 
and wheat, the soybean is now the most valu- 
able field crop in our food production. 

Though few soybeans, as such, come into 
our kitchens, we are eating more and more of 
them in commercially prepared foods. 
Scarcely any soybean oil was used in margarine 
before 1936. By 1940, soybean oil made up 
18 per cent of the fat in margarine and during 
the war the amount increased to 38 per cent. 
Soybean oil now leads cottonseed, corn, and 
peanut oils in volume of edible oils used in 
such products as margarine, shortening, and 
salad and cooking oils. 

Soybeans are about 40 per cent protein— 
and the protein is of high nutritional value. 
For this reason, too, soybeans are gradually 
finding their way into human food. Soy flour 
and grits form the third largest outlet for the 
soybean. 

Nutritionally, American diets need the pro- 
tein of soybeans. The protein of grains is 
unable adequately to support growth and re- 
production by itself. Soy flour has the re- 
markable ability to make good the amino acid 
deficiencies of wheat protein and thus to 
increase growth-promoting values of white 
flour. A mixture of as little as 5 parts of soy 
flour to 95 parts of white wheat flour not only 
contains 19 per cent more protein than wheat 
flour alone but also has twice its growth- 
promoting value. 

There is every reason to believe that after 
the formal bread standard hearings to be held 
within the next few months soy flour will be 
included in the standard for white bread, rolls, 
and buns as a 3 per cent optional ingre- 
dient. 

But the baker has other reasons for using 
a little soy along with wheat. In doughnuts, 
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for instance, a little soy flour has come to be a 
standard ingredient because it holds moisture, 
thus keeping baked goods fresh longer. Soy 
flour is finding its way into prepared pancake 
and muffin mixes and into breakfast cereals. 
A wheat-soy macaroni and spaghetti may now 
be made with not less than 123 per cent soy 
flour. 

Soups and meat products are also enriched 
with soy flour. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry permits up to 3} per cent of soy flour 
as a binder in sausage. Now 43 states have 
similar regulations. 

Use of soy flour in candy bars, caramels, 
kisses, and crunch-type confectionery is rapidly 
increasing. It tends to prevent drying and 
gives better emulsification of the fats. Nu- 
tritionally it is desirable because it offers 
children protein along with their sweets. 

What of hungry people across the seas? 
A “multipurpose meal” has been devised of 
dehydrated vegetables, seasoning, and 68 per 
cent soy grits. It costs but 3} cents per por- 
tion yet is estimated to be nutritionally supe- 
rior to American meals costing $1. 

Under Lend Lease and UNRRA, 22 foreign 
countries became regular consumers of U.S. 
soy flour, using it in soups, bread, and meat 
products. The total contribution of soy flour 
to the world food supply through these agencies 
was equal to from 17 to 18 million bushels of 
soybeans, estimated as equivalent to the pro- 
tein content of more than 1 million tons of 
meat. At first, these foreigners, like ourselves, 
were slow in learning to use soy products suc- 
cessfully. UNRRA sent a mission over Eu- 
rope to give demonstrations, showing how only 
a little of the soy should be combined with 
grain. The demonstrations were successful; 
the soybean is now socially acceptable in most 
countries of the world. 

After all, any plant which, with one man’s 
labor for a day, will yield food furnishing 
enough calories to support a person for a year, 
enough protein to supply a year’s needs for 
five persons, enough calcium for two, and 
enough thiamine for the yearly requirements 
of seven individuals—such a plant is bound to 
“win friends and influence people.” 
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Toys Must Be Fun 


GRACE LANGDON 


Dr. Langdon is child development adviser for the American Toy Institute of the Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association of the USA. During the war she was consultant on the 
child care program of the Federal Works Agency. Prior to that she was specialist in 
nursery schools and family life education for the WPA and on the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She is author of “Home Guidance for Young Children.” 


HAT fun and joy children do get 
from their toys and playthings! And why 
shouldn’t they? That is what toys and play- 
things are for! Adults often think of them 
first as the means for teaching this or stimulat- 
ing that, but for the children themselves they 
are the things out of which fun and enjoyment 
come forth. Of course, along with the fun, 
many things are learned and many bits of 
skill are developed. 

In recent years a great deal of authentic 
research has been done which gives a sound 
background of information about the sequences 
of growth and development from birth on. 
As we ponder this information and observe 
children with it in mind, we are sure to get 
new light on the kind of toys and playthings 
best suited to serve the need of a child at each 
stage of development. We are likely to look 
upon toys and playthings a little differently 
than before, too. 

It is interesting to watch a little child with 
his first playthings. He tries out this one and 
that—shaking one, banging another, squeezing 
another, often tasting and chewing those that 
seem to lend themselves to such a means of 
investigation. All the while he is completely 
interested and absorbed. Sometimes adults 
are disturbed because a child turns his atten- 
tion first to one plaything and then to another, 
fearing lest he “will never learn to concen- 
trate.” No need for worry. He ts concen- 
trating already—not on one toy to be sure but 
on exploring, finding out what he can do, 
investigating each thing that attracts his 
attention. 

Asa child grows and develops, his interests 


change and new toys and playthings to satisfy 
those interests need to be added. The little 
baby keeps himself busy with things he can 
shake and rattle and kang and pound, and he is 
fascinated with things that make delightfully 
different sounds. He gets great fun out of 
soft woolly things that he can squeeze and feel 
and poke. Before he walks he is satisfied 
with things he can have around him as he sits 
on the floor or in his play pen. But wait a 
little until he begins to get around on his own 
two feet; while he still likes the things of his 
earlier babyhood he wants others, too. He 
wants things that he can pull behind him, light 
little things that roll easily. Then, as he gets 
more sure on his feet he wants things he can 
push ahead of him. When arms are no longer 
needed for balancing he begins to carry things 
with him as he goes hither and yon, and any 
little basket or box that he can find into which 
he can drop pebbles, little blocks, or whatever 
comes his way is always welcome. 

All the way through childhood play interests 
change as motor controls develop, as new 
understandings unfold, as relationships with 
people take on new meanings. Of course, as 
play interests change, toys and playthings 
must change, too, to keep apace with all the 
growing and developing that is going on. A 
child wants to use every bit of his growing 
ability, and toys and playthings furnish the 
opportunity to do this very thing. For exam- 
ple, as days go by he becomes more and more 
interested in things going on in the household. 
At the same time, he is growing in ability to 
imitate those things; and then all sorts of 
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housekeeping play materials are needed so 
that he can do, with things geared to his size, 
the things he sees Mother doing with her big- 
ger things. As motor controls and co-ordina- 
tions develop and he can manage his feet and 
arms and trunk with greater and greater ease, 
“kiddie kars” and tricycles and wagons and 
all kinds of things to climb are what he wants. 
And as he uses those things he will gain more 
and more skill and will reach out for harder 
and harder things to do. All the while, in- 
terests will be expanding and more and dif- 
ferent playthings will be needed. 

Ways of using toys and playthings change, 
too, as the child changes. At first, as has 
already been said, children use all sorts of 
materials just for the fun of the doing. As 
they play, hosts of ideas come along. Blocks 
laid end to end suggest a train and for the 
moment they are a train; then the idea changes 
and the same blocks are a boat; the next min- 
ute they may be just blocks again. But soon 
comes the day when toys and playthings are 
used not for the fun of manipulation only but 
to carry out some idea that has popped up. 
Then one hears, ‘I’m going to make a house’”’; 
and forthwith blocks are turned to that pur- 
pose. Of course, the purpose may change to 
something else before the house ever gets 
made; but some day the idea will be carried 
through to completion, even to the point later 
on of fixing up the house to play in. Paints 
that one day are used for “just painting” 
another time become the means for making a 
“beautiful picture.” Gradually, too, other 
children come to have more of a part in the 
play. The play that at first was solitary comes 
to be more and more social, first with play 
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near other children, then with one or two, then 
with more in the group. And it becomes more 
organized, too. One day during the house- 
keeping play that at first was only one child’s 
moving furniture here and there or covering 
and uncovering the doll or setting dishes about, 
one hears, “You be the baby and I’ll be the 
mother.” Then one can see bits of the child’s 
own day unfold as the child sees it. 

So the growing goes on, and all the way along 
toys and playthings furnish the means for try- 
ing out and using all the newly developing 
abilities and for satisfying ever-expanding 
interests. And with the play, skills are de- 
veloped, ideas blossom forth, new under- 
standings unfold. 

As we watch this growth and development 
and use of playthings, we come more and 
more to look upon playthings as serving a very 
useful and important purpose in making each 
stage of development rich and meaningful 
and joyous. Little by little we gain in the 
understanding that each stage of development 
is important in and of itself—that each stage 
richly lived and fully enjoyed is the best pos- 
sible preparation for the next. With that 
understanding we feel no need to hurry a child 
in his growing—no need to try to push him 
from one stage to another. Rather, we can 
rest content in helping to make the present 
moment rich and full of joy. 

And so, toys and playthings become very 
important—they become things to satisfy the 
urge to use developing powers; things through 
which a child can try out his unfolding ideas 
and through which he can come to new under- 
standings—things which bring joy and happi- 
ness into all of his living. 


Plan One of the Twenty Million 


Twenty million Freedom Gardens are recommended as the minimum goal for 
1948. The individual contributions of home gardeners may not be large, but 
in total they can be tremendously significant in adding to our domestic total 
food supply. By helping himself to meet increasing living costs, the home 
gardener will be helping his own community to make a precious contribution 
to a hungry world—C.inton P. ANDERSON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Some Illinois Housing Consumption Patterns 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS and NELLIE L. PERKINS 


This is the third and final installment of a study of consumption pat- 
terns in 50 families in rural Illinois made jointly by Dr. Fitzsimmons, 
now head of the home management department at Purdue University, and 
Dr. Perkins, professor of home economics at the University of Illinois. 


FAMILY’S choice of commodities 
and services to fulfill its wants is influenced by 
many factors. Important among these are 
style, price, income, custom, and types of goods 
available. The degree of satisfaction already 
realized and the extent to which security is 
felt with respect to the family’s position in the 
community are also influencing factors. With 
housing, types of goods available and custom 
are likely to play a major part ir. determining 
choice although income is of considerable 
importance over a period of time. 

The house, the background within which 
most of a family’s activities take place, is 
important in the consumption pattern. As a 
durable consumer’s good it provides utilities 
over a period of time, usually much longer than 
the life of any one family. Built to meet the 
needs of one group, it may be remodeled to 
meet those of another; or the second and suc- 
ceeding families may find it necessary to adapt 
their living practices to the house in its original 
form. 

The recent study of 50 rural Illinois families 
—two-thirds of which were unquestionably 
financially able to exercise choice since they 
live in an area known to be relatively pros- 
perous—revealed some interesting facts about 
their desires and expectations with respect to 
housing. Sixty-six per cent of the group 
owned their own farms; the other families in 


the group were renters. 


The Housing Pattern 


Exteriors of houses visited tended to conform 
to certain standards although the architecture 
varied. They were large frame buildings, 
rather recently painted—or at least not notice- 


ably in need of paint—set well back from the 
road in a grassy yard shaded by large trees. 
Windows were curtained. Houses ranged in 
size from 5 to 14 rooms, with 9 the average. 
(Families ranged in size from 2 to 7 members, 
with 3.2 the average.) 

Interiors were more varied than exteriors, 
but certain patterns stand out, indicating 
preferences. For recreation and relaxation 
there were two patterns: a living room in addi- 
tion to the dining room, which sometimes was 
used for living purposes other than serving 
meals, and two living rooms. Fifty-four per 
cent had one living room other than the dining 
room, and all but one of the group had more 
than one living room. Typical sleeping prori- 
sions were a bedroom per married couple, with 
small children sharing the parents’ room; a 
room for each pair of children of the same sex; 
a room per child where of opposite sex; and a 
“spare”’ or “‘guest”’ room where there were three 
or more bedrooms. Frequently an extra bed- 
room was used for storage. Provisions for self- 
care included for the majority bathrooms with 
hot and cold water the year round and a 
definite trend in the direction of a special wash- 
room for the men when cleaning up after work. 
Thirty per cent still washed up in the kitchen, a 
holdover of an earlier practice developed when 
the kitchen contained the only water supply 
and was the warmest room in the house. For 
food preparation there were generous allowances 
for storage with closed shelves in a majority of 
the houses (but not always well located and 
arranged), a kitchen in which usual food han- 
dling functions were performed and which was 
large enough for the family to eat there every 
day, and a dining room where the family ate 
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on special occasions. For laundering more 
than half the families used a special room either 
in the basement or on the ground floor with a 
drain and both hot and cold water under pres- 
sure. 

Houses were scored for size (suitability for 
present family), relationship of rooms to each 
other, ease of movement between rooms, fin- 
ishes of kitchen or work area, and finishes of 
rooms in the living area. Scores for the non- 
owner families averaged 11.5 and for owners, 
14.5, indicating a difference of about 20 per 
cent in the desirability of the houses used by 
the two groups. Even so, the highest scores 
averaged 19.5 per cent below the optimum 
score of 18, indicating basis in fact for dissatis- 
factions expressed by homemakers. 

Thirty per cent of the owners and 80 per cent 
of the nonowners were dissatisfied with their 
houses. In a tabulation of likes and dislikes, 
except for the kitchen, more likes than dislikes 
were expressed. Of the dislikes 21.6 per cent 
referred to “working” and 78.4 per cent to liv- 
ing arrangements. 

The pattern for housing included a modern 
house with equipment in working order and 
adequate to care for recognized needs; rooms 
proportioned to create a feeling of spaciousness; 
approximately eight rooms for the average 
family of three members; curtained windows, 
providing plenty of light for living rooms and 
kitchen; storage space which included closed 
cupboards and drawers in the kitchen, a closet 
for each bedroom, and a basement or other 
arrangement for storage in a cool, accessible 
place; a location for the house which com- 
manded a pleasant view and was not too close 
to farm buildings; and some closed arrange- 
ment at the back entrance to provide for a 
minimum of dirt and soil being brought into 
the house. 

On the basis of room use the pattern in- 
cluded: for recreation and relaxation, at least 
two rooms; for sleeping, a spare or guest room 
in addition to bedrooms needed for the family; 
for self-care, a bathroom with hot and cold 
water under pressure; and for eating, an every- 
day dining center in the kitchen and a dining 
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room for use when guests were present and 
for special family dinners. 


The House Furnishings Pattern 


In our present-day concern over housing, we 
should note the part of furnishings and equip- 
ment in creating satisfying living spaces. 
These goods, generally less durable and cer- 
tainly as separate items less expensive than 
houses, can be changed more frequently and 
are more adaptable to changing ideals for 
living. The family through them has a better 
opportunity to follow its wishes about some of 
the more flexible aspects of housing. 

Custom and convention help to decide kinds 
of furnishings and equipment used and, as in 
other fields of behavior, tend to maintain exist- 
ing arrangements. On the other hand, fashion 
and new things exert their influence for change. 
In a well-knit group of families, greatest agree- 
ment as to what is desirable in the way of 
furnishings and equipment would probably be 
found in living-room arrangements which are 
most readily observed through social exchange. 
Lack of agreement would be expected in con- 
nection with work activities since these are 
carried on mostly in isolation and may be less 
readily observed and compared. 

Living activities related to relaxation and 
entertainment are especially important to 
rural families, whose members spend a great 
deal of time together. Examination of the 
practices of the 9 families in this study with 
the highest estimated incomes and the 12 with 
the lowest revealed that in living areas of the 
house more of some goods and fewer of others 
are associated with higher incomes. There are 
more davenports (some families having two or 
more), upholstered chairs (some high-income 
households having four compared with from 
none to two in the lowest income households), 
pianos (every high-income family having one 
compared to 66 per cent of the families in the 
low-income group), radios (each family in the 
highest income group averaging 2 while those 
with low incomes had 1 or 2), and a tendency 
to have more lamps, tables, desks, and a fire- 
place in the homes of higher income families. 
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Some Illinois Housing Consumption Patterns 


There were fewer studio couches or cots, 
straight chairs, and rocking chairs in the homes 
with higher incomes. Books in the homes were 
not associated with higher incomes. 

Among accessories such as pictures, rugs, 
pillows, mirrors, and bric-a-brac, the use of a 
large rug in the living room rather than several 
small ones or linoleum was the only item asso- 
ciated clearly with higher incomes. Perhaps a 
few more pictures were used by owners than 
by nonowner families, and owners used twice 
as many pillows. However, neither difference 
prevailed when a comparison was made on the 
basis of income. Difference in the ages of the 
homemakers was associated with their use of 
accessories, older women using more pillows 
and pictures. 

Quality of furnishings in living areas was not 
estimated. However, even though ifems in 
living areas varied only slightly, a marked 
difference was noted in their arrangement and 
in the impression of order and of cleanliness 
created by the area as a whole. For example, 
all living rooms had curtains; but not always 
were they clean or carefully hung. Differences 
were most marked in matters which demanded 
time and means and a certain feeling or appre- 
ciation for achievement. 

Great divergence appeared with respect to 
equipment provided for specific recreational 
activity, due partly to variations in ages where 
there were children. Aside from cards, chil- 
dren’s games, balls, and music, little provision 
was made for recreational activity to be shared 
by members of the family. Only two families 
indicated that books constituted part of their 
recreation. Nearly all families owned some 
books, but in many these obviously were old 
and rarely used. As a whole the group pre- 
ferred magazines to books. Chicago and local 
newspapers were depended upon about equally 
as sources of news. 

Dining is a second important living activity. 
Equipment and furnishings of dining areas of 
the house consisted of suites of furniture in 
100 per cent of the highest-income and 85 per 
cent of the low-income families. Floor cover- 
ings in the majority of dining rooms were a 
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large rug, carpet, or linoleum. Sixty-six per 
cent of the high-income families and 41 per 
cent of the low had a rug or carpet; 33 per cent 
and 50 per cent, respectively, had linoleum. 
Usually a decorative cloth of some kind was 
used on the dining room table when it was not 
in use; a lace cloth was used by 66 per cent of 
the high-income families and 16 per cent of 
the low. 

The place in which the family ate was found 
to be the kitchen for 80 per cent of nonowner 
and 66 per cent of owner families; 85 per cent 
cf nonowner and 60 per cent of owner families 
use oilcloth for a table cover. These two 
practices then constitute a pattern. Of high- 
income families, 44 per cent ate in the kitchen 
on oilcloth; 22 per cent on linen-covered kitchen 
tables. Of the low-income families, 58 per cent 
ate in the kitchen on oilcloth-covered tables 
and 16 per cent on linen. Homemakers said 
they preferred eating in the kitchen even when 
a dining room was available. Dining rooms 
were used only when guests were invited to 
meals. Four of the five homemakers whose 
families ate in the dining room with linen 
tablecloths came from town or village families. 

Families were in conformity as to use of 
china and silver for dining. Usually an inex- 
pensive set of knives, forks, and spoons and an 
“ordinary” set of china supplemented by odd 
pieces were used daily; and a “good” set of each 
was used on special occasions and for guest 
meals. 

These differences emphasize the fact that the 
practice of saving one’s best for guests or for 
occasional use was strongly entrenched in this 
group. 

Furniture for the living room was desired by 
66 per cent of the group; 22 per cent wanted a 
“comfortable chair’; and 7 per cent wanted 
chairs upholstered. New rugs were wanted by 
14 per cent, and 14 per cent wanted a dining 
room suite. 


The Household Equipment Pattern 


Most of the homes were well equipped for 
working. Ninety-four per cent used electric- 
ity; 90 per cent a furnace; 90 per cent running 
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water; 88 per cent electricity and running wa- 
ter; 84 per cent electricity and a furnace; 82 
per cent running water and a furnace; 80 per 
cent electricity, a furnace, and running water; 
78 per cent a bathroom completely equipped; 
58 per cent hot and cold water the year around; 
56 per cent hardwood floors; 52 per cent elec- 
tricity, furnace, hardwood floors, and running 
water. 

Electric washing machines were owned by 86 
per cent of the families; 94 per cent had electric 
irons; 18 per cent had ironers. 

For cleaning the house 86 per cent had an 
electric sweeper (26 per cent with attach- 
ments); 46 per cent a hand or carpet sweeper; 
92 per cent a dust mop; and SO per cent a 
specially treated dust cloth. All used brooms, 
and 78 per cent used wax or some other polish 
on their furniture. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
group said they had no equipment which was 
not used, 18 per cent reported carpet sweepers 
which were no longer in use. 

Sewing machines were owned by 98 per cent 
of the families; 30 per cent of them had electric 
ones. 

Pieces of large equipment for food prepara- 
tion varied somewhat; 72 per cent had a gas 
or an electric range; 94 per cent mechanical 
refrigerators; 64 per cent electric toasters; and 
28 per cent had at least one other picce of elec- 
trical equipment. Running water was found 
in the house of 90 per cent of owner and in 85 
per cent of nonowner families; and 77 per cent 
of the owners and 30 per cent of the nonowners 
had hot and cold water in the house all year. 

As to equipment, 48 per cent said they had 
all they wanted; 6 per cent wanted ironers, 6 
per cent wanted carpet sweepers; 8 per cent 
wanted e'ectric vacuum cleaners; and 12 per 
cent wanted some form of small equipment for 
food preparation. Four per cent wanted elec- 
tricity in the house. Additional equipment for 
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cleaning rather than equipment for any other 
task was wanted by the largest number of 
families (20 per cent). 

Need for added conveniences with particular 
stress on modernization was mentioned by 45 
per cent of the nonowners. Although 17 per 
cent of the owners desired more conveniences 
they were less clearly related to modernization. 
These facts seem to emphasize the first item 
of the housing pattern, which is, that the house 
should be modern. 

These practices taken as a whole represent 
some important features of a pattern in the 
consumption of furnishings and equipment for 
the families studied, as follows: for living rooms 
—two davenports, two upholstered chairs, a 
piano, a radio, and a rug; for dining rooms—a 
suite of furniture, a large rug or carpet or li- 
noleum, and a decorative cloth for the dining 
table; for family recreation—cards, music, 
newspapers, and magazines. The families eat 
in the kitchen on oilcloth-covered tables. They 
have two sets each of silver and china—inex- 
pensive sets for daily use and “good” for com- 
pany or special occasions. Central heat and 
running water add to the satisfaction of living 
and working. For working, the equipment 
used includes a gas or electric range, mechani- 
cal refrigerator, electric washer, iron, vacuum 
cleaner, toaster, and a none‘ectric sewing 
machine. 

These consumption patterns are significant 
because they indicate the way of living which 
these Illinois families consider desirable. Be- 
cause people use many types of goods together, 
rather than one or a few exclusively, this pat- 
tern in the use of houses, furnishings, and 
equipment is only part of an all-inclusive pat- 
tern of consumption. Patterns of consump- 
tion in clothing and foods for this group of 
families have appeared in the October and No- 
vember issues of the JOURNAL. 


Do You Ever Ask the Question? 


How often do you ask your friends—homemakers, businesswomen, teachers, 
others—if they are members of the American Home Economics Association? 
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Training for Soctal Welfare and Public Health 


LUISE K. ADDISS and MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Mrs. Addis, a homemaker who was formerly with the Community Service 
Society of New York City, and Miss Heseltine of the Children’s Bureau 
here summarize the findings of a joint committee of the American Dietetic 
Association and the American Home Economics Association which at- 
tempted to learn what home economists and nutritionists recommend as 
desirable preparation for social welfare and public health workers. 


ACH new specialty within the profes- 
sion of home economics is opened up by pio- 
neers who leave relatively standardized jobs 
in teaching, research, or other well-known 
fields. Later these individuals help heads of 
college departments to set up curricula to pre- 
pare future graduates to carry on the work they 
have developed with less reliance on trial and 
error than has marked the early beginnings. 
This stage has been reached in the development 
of service in social welfare and public health as 
a vocation for women whose basic education 
has been in home economics. To provide the 
guidance sought by heads of college depart- 
ments, a joint committee has been formed by 
the American Home Economics Association 
(social welfare and public health department) 
and the American Dietetic Association (pro- 
fessional education section). Members of the 
committee who have carried the work up to 
the point reported here are Elda Robb (chair- 
man), Luise K. Addiss, Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
M. Louise Mojonnier, and Alice H. Smith. 

The first activity of the committee has been 
to compile information and recommendations 
obtained from a small but representative group 
of workers in the two distinct but related fields 
of social welfare and public health. Through a 
questionnaire of the usual formidable propor- 
tions, some 36 home economists and nutri- 
tionists supplied sufficient data to be tabulated 
along two main lines: (1) the nature of their 
present job, and (2) their training and ex- 
perience with an evaluation of its adequacy 
for that job. The same set of questions on 
job analysis served equally well for home 
economists in welfare agencies and nutrition- 


ists in health agencies. A preliminary test 
showed that different schedules were needed 
for reporting on training and experience in 
relation to the job to be done. It has likewise 
seemed desirable to analyze separately the 
returns from these two groups of workers. 
Full data from the returned questionnaires 
are to be made available to the executive 
groups of the two associations represented on 
the joint committee. High lights from the 
questionnaires returned by the two groups are 
summarized here. 


Home Economists in Social Welfare Speak 


The group reporting and their work. Of the 
15 questionnaires which were sent out, replies 
were received from 7 home economists in pub- 
lic welfare and 7 in private agencies. They 
represented home economists at the “super- 
visory,” “consultant,” or “under supervision” 
level. The duties which took the largest block 
of these home economists’ time were those in 
connection with developing and interpreting 
budget and assistance standards and those 
involving consultation with staff and clients. 
In general, home economists in public welfare 
spent 40 to 50 per cent of their time on budgets 
and standards compared with 25 per cent in 
private agencies, whereas in private agencies 
home economists spent 30 to 50 per cent of 
their time in consultation with staff and clients 
as compared with 20 to 30 per cent in public 
agencies. This difference might well be ac- 
counted for by the difference in major func- 
tions of the two types of agencies. Public 
agencies carry the major relief function; pri- 
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vate agencies usually give other specialized ser- 
vices. 

Actual training. Of the 14 home economists 
who replied, all have bachelor’s degrees in 
home economics or the equivalent; 10 have 
master’s degrees or the equivalent; and 11 
have had social work training. Seven of the14 
had training beyond their master’s degrees in 
social work, advanced nutrition, or family 
economics. In general, home economists in 
private agencies had had appreciably more 
training and experience in social work than 
those in public agencies. All of the home 
economists had had an average of 3 to 4 courses 
in food, nutrition, biological sciences, chem- 
istry, and the social sciences; and the majority 
had had courses in textiles and clothing, edu- 
cation, social work, and family economics and 
budgeting. Other courses frequently listed as 
having been taken were child development and 
family life, home management, consumer 
problems, and statistics. On the basis of 
their own training and experience, these home 
economists felt that the courses and the train- 
ing within the areas of family economics and of 
social work were the ones which were par- 
ticularly important and most needed ampli- 
fication. A good basis for professional train- 
ing would, therefore, seem to be a well-rounded 
college education with a major in home eco- 
nomics, leaving advanced courses in nutrition 
and family economics, as well as social work 
training and experience, for graduate study. 
Such professional training should have specific 
application to various phases of home eco- 
nomics in social work and should represent a 
different stage of professional development 
than that given at the undergraduate level. 

Desirable training and experience. These 
home economists were also asked what training 
in social welfare they considered desirable to 
equip a home economist to recognize her spe- 
cific contribution to that field. All agreed that 
training was essential although their recom- 
mendations showed considerable variation in 
the amount advocated. Recommendations 
from home economists in public welfare ranged 
from courses in social work, public welfare, and 
psychiatry to a full graduate course in social 
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work. Of the home economists in private 
agencies, 3 recommended a full graduate 
course in a school of social work; the others 
advocated a year of social work training, in- 
cluding courses and field work. 

General agreement was found also on the 
types of experience graduates should be ad- 
vised to obtain. Experience under supervision 
or supervised field work in a public and/or 
private social agency was considered essential 
and an asset that would make the most im- 
mediate contribution to their own present 
work. The nature of this contribution was 
described as being an invaluable ‘“‘experience in 
the field of social work and in the functions, 
practices, and needs of that field as related to 
the home economist’s role,” also as a means of 
“getting the grasp of the interrelationship of 
case work and home economics” and as re- 
source for “developing ability to work with 
people and understanding economic and social 
problems.” 


Public Health Nutritionists Speak 


The group reporting and the jobs they do. 
Twenty-two nutritionists returned completed 
questionnaires. Of these, 10 were employed 
by a governmental health agency (state, 
county, or city), 6 by a nonofficial health 
agency such as a visiting-nurse association, 
4 by a commercial company with a program of 
nutrition education, and 2 by a college or 
university offering courses in community nutri- 
tion. The responsibility attached to the 
positions is suggested by the titles. Fifteen 
who reported supervising a staff or working as 
a consultant without technical supervision 
were known as “supervisor,” “director,” 
“chief,” “consultant,” or “adviser.” Staff 
workers were known as “field” or “staff” nutri- 
tionists or simply as nutritionists. Seven of 
the 22 had been in their present positions from 
2 to 4 years; an equal number had served from 
5 to 9 years. 

Although the returns did not permit a clear- 
cut classification of duties, it seems significant 
that 14 mentioned consultation to professional 
workers in public health and related fields and 
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Training for Social Welfare and Public Health 


that 7 of these said they gave at least 35 per 
cent of their time to this activity. Other 
activities that accounted for a substantial 
proportion of the time of a considerable num- 
ber of those reporting were: assembling, 
evaluating, and preparing materials; group 
instruction of professional workers, including 
staff education; work with other agencies in 
the community. 

Training and experience. Fourteen reported 
either a master’s degree or 1 year of grad- 
uate work as prerequisite to appointment 
to their jobs. The remainder said that a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in foods and 
nutrition was required. As to experience, 11 
mentioned that the job called for related ex- 
perience ranging from 1 to 4 years in length. 
All but 5 of the 22 had had at least 1 year of 
study at the graduate level; of those, 13 had 
earned a master’s degree, 1 a PhD degree, and 1 
a certificate in health education from a school 
of public health. Eight had had supervised 
field experience in community nutrition as part 
of their college training: . Seven had completed 
a dietetic internship. None had had less than 
2 years of previous experience before entering 
on her present job. 

Evaluation of preparation for the job. The 
courses that were mentioned most often as 
having been most valuable were those in foods, 
nutrition, chemistry, biological sciences, social 
sciences, and education. Types of previous 
experience found to have been most helpful 
were those most closely related to the present 
job; those which had provided practice in 
interagency co-operation, awareness of com- 
munity problems, experience in teaching other 
professional workers and mature students; 
and those which had furnished an opportunity 
to work with families and individuals with low 
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When asked about courses that should be 
introduced or amplified in preparation for 
public health nutrition, the group suggested 
two main types. Of first importance were 
those courses which provide a firm base of sub- 
ject matter, such as advanced courses in chem- 
istry and the biological sciences with specific 
mention of physiology, anatomy, physiological 
chemistry, and physical development of chil- 
dren; the social sciences with special mention 
of both general psychology and child psy- 
chology. The second type of course thought 
to be necessary or considered in need of ampli- 
fication included those that make for pro- 
fessional proficiency. Those listed most 
frequently were public health principles and 
practice, community organization, social case 
work, methods of education through journal- 
ism, public speaking, radio, and visual ma- 
terials. Often recommended for inclusion as 
part of undergraduate or graduate training was 
supervised field experience in a community 
health agency. When queried as to the first 
type of paid employment to be sought, several 
nutritionists said they considered that the best 
introduction to the field was through serving as 
a staff nutritionist under competent technical 
supervision. 

On the whole, these 22 nutritionists who 
have made a place for themselves in public 
health tended by their recommendations to 
reinforce the minimum qualifications for train- 
ing and experience accepted in 1945 by the two 
professional associations represented on the 
joint committee and also by the American 
Public Health Association. Also they were 
sufficiently like-minded in 
ideas about the content of courses that their 
recommendations should furnish valuable food 
for thought to educators. 


some of their 


Form Your Opinion with Tolerance 


Search for facts, not opinions, and collect exact information. Then, form 
your own opinion with tolerance. It is very easy for Americans to be pro- 
voked by world events when we are so far removed from the scenes of hunger, 
devastation, and strife—GroRGE MARSHALL, Secretary of State. 


The AHEA Saga—Part XII 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Miss Baldwin concludes the Saga of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation with a swift survey of trends in home economics as revealed by an- 
nual meeting programs and material in the Journal of Home Economics. 


EADERS who have followed the 
trails disclosed in the foregoing chapters of 
this “Saga” have been aware of the most 
significant trends in home economics, but it 
may please some to stand awhile on the side 
lines and read the labels that spell out the 
component parts of these trends. 

A hurried run along the records of 1908-13 
revealed many labels jotted down in the follow- 
ing order in our note taking: 

1908—legislation, progress in quality of 
home economics in the schools, standards for 
testing textiles, scarcity of trained teachers. 

1909—the school lunch, extension work, the 
hospital dietitian, standardizing the home, 
recognition of home economics by scientific 
and educational groups, human efficiency, 
research findings of use in the home. 

1910—family economics, institution and 
home management, courses in salesmanship, 
emphasis on natural sciences swinging to 
emphasis on economic and social sciences. 

1911-13—child care, practice house, occupa- 
tional opportunities, home economics for boys 
and men, housing, co-operation with other 
organizations—both national and __inter- 
national. 

In the next pentad other subjects with a 
modern ring came to the fore: 

1914-15—municipal housekeeping and food 
control, home and public laundries, teaching 
children the use of money, federal meat inspec- 
tion, training the school dietitian, vocational 
education, standards of consumption. Also, 
announcement that federal appropriation made 
possible extension of nutrition studies, that 
studies were planned by the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations (clothing and textiles, house- 
hold equipment, and performance of household 


tasks), that the Public Health Service had 
issued popular bulletins on health, sanitation, 
and hygiene. 

1916-17—-social hygiene, journalism, stand- 
ardizing women’s clothing, cafeterias, vitamins, 
college residence halls, public health, time and 
energy studies. 

In 1918—because of war conditions, all 
attention focused on conservation and other 
emergency measures, including cost of living, 
home projects in conservation of food and 
clothing, community centers, thrift and sav- 
ings, relation of food to health, and popular- 
izing information about food values. 

With the passing (1919-20) of the demand 
for centering all efforts on physical needs, 
emphasis swung to educational needs; and to 
the top came consideration of college courses, 
reorganization of secondary school courses to 
gain a breadth of view in general education 
rather than overemphasis on technical skills. 
Also, attention turned to: the demonstration 
school, continuation classes, co-operative 
nursery, child development and parent educa- 
tion, training for institution administration, 
need for specialists to help home demonstra- 
tion agents. 

1921—health education, socializing home 
economics, group housing and feeding, boys 
and girls club work, co-operation with com- 
mercial world, purchasing habits, protection of 
the consumer, food standards and prices, 
effect of cooking on nutritive value of foods, 
nutrition in relation to health, training the 
nutrition worker, nutrition recognized in the 
medical school. 

1922—homemaking and citizenship, need 
for trained home economists in business world, 
relation of advertising to home economics, 
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The AHEA Saga—Part XII 


teacher ratings, scientific measurement of 
results of home economics education, com- 
munity service. 

1923—food distribution, education for 
parenthood, new values in home economics 
education, vocational guidance, budgets as the 
basis for wage fixing, more emphasis on selec- 
tion than on construction of clothing and on 
food values rather than cookery skills, a 
measure for wearing qualities in fabrics, a 
standard building code, simplified practice, 
apprenticeship, moral and spiritual responsi- 
bility of the home. 

In reporting an eyeful of the procession 
through these 3 pentads, obviously we could 
not record all banners afloat. If we continued 
to watch, there would be duplications and var- 
iations of the same themes and new themes 
added through the years with more and more 
thought pointed toward the home—with rela- 
tions within the family and the relation of 
the individual and the family to the social 
order. 

Raising the eye level to the conning tower 
of presidents and other leaders let us get 
the picture as some saw it from that vantage 
point. On the limited canvas at our dis- 
posal the presentation of a panorama of nearly 
40 years can only briefly sketch the high lights. 

What Ellen H. Richards, the first president, 
saw ahead was given in her challenge already 
quoted in an earlier chapter: 


Just what do we see before us? First, a deter 
mination of values in material things, of daily 
maintenance in terms of human efficiency, this 
efficiency to be of the mind and soul as well as of 
the body. Second, a readiness to clear away all 
the obstructions to this clearer road... .The 
school, the settlement, and the research laboratory 
are all to work together for the final betterment 
of the home.... 

The word I wish to leave with you is—Courage— 
Faith in the evolution of the race—Progress by 
the very means which seem at first sight to de- 
stroy all cherished ideals. This courage can only 
come through a basis of scientific truth, that... 
will, in the end, prevail. 


Sarah Louise Arnold (1914), after referring 
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to home values and the importance of lending 
a helping hand, added: 


I hope we shall not change for the thing called 
efficiency the real treasures of our home life. I 
hope that we shall not barter our birthright for 
the mess of pottage. I trust that we shall not 
exchange hospitality for convenience and comfort. 
I trust that we shall have such vision as will reveal 
to us what homes are for and that we shall come 
to understand that no peace can come to any 
home of ours unless we help to bring peace and 
fullness and worth and comfort and understanding 
to all homes in this beloved land of ours. 


Martha Van Rensselaer (1915), giving a 
brief history of the entry of home economics 
into the educational world, added: 


Agriculture and mechanical arts have suffered 
the same historical record as home economics. 
Work with the hands even with the application 
of science has been termed manual and that direct 
from the book, cultural. . . . This led to a supposed 
corresponding difference in social importance. 
To remove this stigma is the opportunity of the 
home economics teacher. . . . 


Edna Noble White (1919), pointing out 
“Our Opportunity,” concluded with: 


The fundamental necessity of teaching . . . facts 
about everyday living ought to be more easily 
brought home to educators and made a part of 
every school curriculum. 


Reporting the midwinter meeting in 1921, 
the pen and press committee said: 


The papers presented showed that home eco- 
nomics still bases its teaching firmly on the facts 
of chemistry and physiology, economics and soci- 
ology, but...it is not merely using the facts 
to teach school children...it is bringing them 
directly to the woman in the home and the girl 
at work in such a way that everyday living in the 
home is in better accord with health, beauty and 
enjoyment. ... Home economics is helping bring 
down the cost of living by showing people how to 
get the best returns for the money they spend. 
...It is aiding in the health movement by pro- 
viding school lunches and clinics for under- 
nourished children, by teaching personal and 
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household hygiene, and by tying up... with... 
physical training agencies. ...It is going to psy- 
chology for help in methods of approach to children 
and adults, and to applied art in adapting materials 
and designs to clothing and house furnishings. 
It is getting into touch with manufacturers and 
retailers in the hope of improving standards of 
taste. In short... home economics is showing 
itself what its friends have always felt it to be, 
the science of human welfare. 


Mary E. Sweeny, addressing members at 
the 14th annual meeting (1921), named some 
milestones reached and some new roads to 
travel: 


A forward movement of the Association is 
indicated in the backing which has been given to 
the home economics amendment to the Smith- 
Hughes Law....By a thousand county home 
demonstration agents home economics is being 
sold daily to the individual woman and made to 
function in problems of her individual home. 
... The recognition by the commercial and in- 
dustrial world of the contribution which the 
woman trained in home economics can make... is 
something of which the Association can justly be 
proud. 

In this hour of our opportunities there are three 
near objectives. First, to become an integral 
part of the general education system . . . ; to make 
the school lunch a part of education as well as a 
convenience; to keep step with the general progress 
which is being made in all lines of elementary, 
secondary, and college education. Second, to 
broaden the home economics field so as to give 
prestige . . . to home economics women in business, 
in hospitals, in extension service, in hotels, in 
industry, in visiting housekeeping, and in the 
American home. The third objective is to develop 
a professional sentiment among the members of 
the Association. . . . 


Helen W. Atwater in a November 1925 
editorial presented home economics stocktak- 
ing: 


A year ago...health education seemed most 
conspicuous among recent developments. . . . Child 
care, which in 1924 was rapidly coming forward, 
has made almost unexpected advance... .Edu- 
cation for homemaking continues to grow in popu- 
larity....Among...tendencies [of] the last 
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twelve months is the increased use of the survey 
as a tool in curriculum making... . 

The subject of family relationships... has be- 
come more prominent.... There is a growing 
feeling that...we must somehow manage to 
make people realize the relation of the individual 
to the family and of the family to the community, 
together with the economic, social, and moral 
import of those relations. 


Katharine Blunt centered her address at the 
19th annual meeting (1926) around the unity 
of our Association, but she noted several steps 
of progress in general home economics. She 
rejoiced in the opportunity that came to the 
Association by way of a grant to make possible 
a survey of work in child study and the initia- 
tion of a consulting service in child care. She 
was encouraged by developments that brought 
us closer to actual family and home conditions. 
She called for further encouragement of 
research in all phases of home economics. 

Lita Bane saw home economics as ‘“‘outward 
bound” in 1928 as she reviewed two decades. 
After giving specific references to the work of 
our pioneers, she commented on current needs 
and efforts to meet them: 


The field of our subject matter, though well set 
forth in our syllabus published in 1913, needs to be 
redefined in the light of present day interpretations 
of home economics and the advance of scientific 
discovery. 

Perhaps we shall change our whole conception 
of home, at least on its physical side, and admit 
that it cannot compete with industry and that 
the processes carried on in it are for quite other 
reasons than efficiency. We no longer depend on 
fireplaces for heat or candles for lighting and yet 
we make use of them for their aesthetic and recrea- 
tional values. ... 

What, then, will be our point of view? We will 
see the home as the place of abode of persons bound 
together by ties of affection, a place where affection 
of parents for one another, for their children, and 
among all members of the family is nurtured and 
enjoyed, where the immature are protected and 
guarded, a place where one may have rest and 
privacy, where one may keep his treasures, where 
one may satisfy his individual tastes, where funda- 
mental culture consisting of customs, language, 
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courtesies, and traditions, is conserved and passed 
on to the young, a place where altruism and other 
worthy character traits are generated and culti- 
vated; a haven, a sanctuary, a source of inspiration, 
and a place where one may enjoy his individual 
kind of recreation and share it with others.... 


After referring to the effect on the home of 
changes in economic and industrial conditions, 
Margaret Justin (1929) commented: 


The time once spent in courses furnishing skill 
and techniques must be replaced by courses which 
supply the broader knowledge, courses which 
afford an understanding of the economics of con- 
sumption and the responsibilities of the ultimate 
consumer... Economic reorganization . 
tends to lessen the need of the home for the services 
of its children so that the family faces the problem 
of carrying them as economic liabilities rather than 
as partial assets. This, in turn, raises problems in 
child training. ... 

Modern transportation and communication have 
cut the isolation in which the home formerly stood. 
It seems sometimes as if the societal forces which 
once played on it centripetally now are changed 
and tend to disperse rather than conserve its vi- 
tality. 

We realize more and more clearly that of the 
tasks yet remaining in the home that of building 
human health and character is of chief and ever 
increasing importance. ... The understanding and 
acceptance of this has brought a greater change 
in home economics than in any other line of 
education.... There is a definite trend to ask 
regarding every part of the curriculum, “How 
does this help the individual to become an inte- 
grated personality, able to stand the physical, 
mental, and social stress of our time?” 


Helen Atwater in an October 1931 editorial 
said: 


The reorganization of the Association into its 
five subject matter divisions and ten professional 
departments sometimes looks hopelessly compli- 
cated and diversified, but in practice it seems to 
lessen confusion and duplication. Moreover, it 
keeps before us the realization that homemaking 
calls for information from different underlying 
sciences and arts, and that this information must 
be applied in different ways by home economists 
in different lines of work. Whether we are talking 
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about the members of the family, their income, 
their house, their food, or their clothing, our funda- 
mental concern is their joint welfare in the home. 
And the same is true whether we deal with actual 
or future parents, with preschool youngsters or 
university students, with farm homes or families 
on the charity organization list, with the patients 
in a hospital or the potential purchasers of some 
manufacturer’s goods. 


And her editorial of April 1932 reviews 
trends in home economics as reported in a 
survey by the U. S. Office of Education: 


Implied are the steadying qualities of homemak- 
ing education reinforced by sociology, economics, 
psychology, psychiatry, and health education. 
... Convincing summaries are given of its recent 
contributions to the education of youth, adult 
character development, health, wisdom in the use 
of leisure, and home or professional life. .. . Evi- 
dence appears that home economics teachers are 
definitely attempting... “to salvage from the 
old-fashioned home . . . all that will seem suitable 
to the new environment; and to leave in the ruins 
the household drudgery and the economic slavery 
of women.” 


New frontiers were looked at by Frances 
Zuill (1933): 


Home economics is concerned with the type of 
home and family life that is best adapted to so- 
ciety as we find it and that will yield the maximum 
of satisfaction for the family. ... 

Until the social significance of the family is more 
generally recognized and homemaking is thought 
of as a co-operative enterprise for men and women, 
preparation for family life will not be considered 
very essential. . . 

Do home economics courses challenge the intelli- 
gence of our students and create the type of interest 
in family problems that will lead to further study? 

If we centered our attention upon the important 
functions of the family instead of upon subjects, 
we would not only do a better job in preparing for 
family life but we would give to the public a clearer 
idea of what home economics is attempting to do. 


Contrasts and conflicts were presented by 
Effie Raitt (1935): 


Because we are a live, growing organization we 
find contrasts in attitudes and conflicts in points of 
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view among our members. The differences be- 
tween the traditionalists and the progressives, 
between the complacent ones and the enthusiasts 
keep us searching for the path of true progress. .. . 
Our conflicts leave many unanswered questions. 
Can we afford to lessen the requirements of basic 
traditional subjects? Is it not imperative that 
more time be given to the social sciences? Do we 
demand too large a share of the curriculum for 
home economics subjects? What effect should 
apprenticeship opportunities have? Has the time 
come for a five-year program? Do not specialists 
concerned primarily with subject matter and those 
engaged in relationship problems need a fuller 
appreciation of their mutual dependence? 


On the occasion of AHEA’s 30th birthday 
Benjamin R. Andrews gave a look back and a 
look ahead. As part of the look ahead: 


What do we see of significance for the home eco- 
nomics of the future? First, the primary impor- 
tance of scientific research... . 

Next... the reshaping of our agencies for dis- 
tributing knowledge in the home economics 
field. . .. I see the future school as service center 
for home and family life. 

Next, we shall staff our home economics teach- 
ing agencies with a personnel made efficient by 
more effective training. 

Next, we must carry on educational research 
distinguished ...from scientific research. ... We 
will similarly develop realistic housing instruction. 
Finally, the greatest curriculum problem for home 
economics and for other teaching areas is to develop 
a world understanding that will create and main- 
tain agencies of world government. 


For the war years, Gladys Branegan (1942) 
gave us the charge: Forward March! 


During these war years you and I as home econo- 
mists have a fourfold duty: 

First, to keep ourselves fit physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. Only thus can we carry on our 
work effectively, unswayed by the gusts of hysteria 
or gloom which may swirl about us. 

Second, to cut our own expenditures to essen- 
tials, renouncing our demands upon materials and 
labor that distract from war efforts, thus setting 
an example for others. 

Third, to do our regular job supremely well, 
through realization of its defense implications. 
Fourth, to make home economics a dynamic 
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force which will reach to every corner of community 
life. 


Jessie Harris (1944) gave the challenge of a 
turn from war’s demands to those of peace: 


The pioneer spirit . . . will stand us in good stead 
after the war when home economics will have an 
important part to play in helping the world achieve 
its goal of better standards of living for all people. 
..-In the day of peace we may expect home 
economists in increasing numbers in such new or 
enlarged roles as: school lunchroom educators, con- 
sultants in elementary education, family life con- 
sultants,... nutritionists in more far-reaching 
community service, commercial and industrial food 
managers, research workers, specialists in housing. 
Ours is a matchless opportunity in the immediate 
tomorrow. 


“For the Need of Our Times” was the head- 
ing used by Dora Lewis, 1946, to convey the 
responsibility and opportunity of home econ- 
omists: 


On the national scene we have had . . . sobering 
experiences: demobilization, the housing crisis, the 
blocking of well-formulated social legislation by 
powerful lobbies, the congestion in colleges trying 
to serve veterans, inflation with the labor up- 
heavals that inevitably follow, an ugly rise in 
deiinquency, high divorce rates, unequal distribu- 
tion of food and our slow recognition of responsi- 
bility for preventing starvation abroad. ...How 
can we integrate our activities so that we can meas- 
ure up to the need of the times? It will take great 
wisdom to keep our long-range goals in clear focus 
as we attack the immediate, insistent problems of 
families and help people to develop a sense of be- 
longing to a community of nations rather than to 
a union of states... . 

Leadership is needed if we are to help today’s 
families with their task—developing personalities 
that can live creatively in a society committed to 
making the ways of democracy a reality for all 
people. Today when the foundations of society 
are being shaken this prayer of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s seems appropriate for home economists: 


“Eternal Spirit, who without our asking it has 
ushered us into this great generation with its 
chaotic circumstances and its tremendous issues, 
help us to measure up to the need of our time.” 
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In Short... 


Consumers Speak on Milk 


SADYE F, ADELSON 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Food, 
Consumer Interests Committee, AHEA 


Milk that has been under sanitary control 
from cow to consumer, milk that is dispensed 
in satisfactory containers, and milk that bears 
an informative label—such is the quality of 
milk wanted by consumers who indicated 
their preferences in the first year of group dis- 
cussions on the subject through the AHEA 
Consumer Speaks project. 

“Milk” in three forms—fluid, evaporated, 
and dry—was this year’s addition to the 
Consumer Speaks family of foods. Un- 
like the studies on ‘Bread’? and “Meat,” 
for which suggested discussion outlines were 
distributed, there was undirected choice of the 
aspects of milk to be discussed. Along with 
its obvious advantages, free choice had its 
disadvantages. Interests of the groups were 
so diversified that votes were spread thin in- 
stead of being concentrated on a few aspects. 
A second year at least is needed to roll up 
enough votes to get the real pattern of con- 
sumer needs and preferences in milk on the 
market. 

Even so, in the votes cast by 1,640 consumers 
during the first year of group discussions, 
some indicators are found as to needs and pref- 
erences in “fluid milk” that cry for attention. 
Hence, a preliminary bulletin is given at this 
time. The voting consumers were scattered 
over the United States to the east, west, north, 
and south in 11 states. As might be expected, 
the majority of the milk voters were nonfarm 
consumers, since most farm families produce 
their own milk. The voters met in 78 groups 
as members of the state federation of women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, college 
clubs, vocational and adult schools, YWCA 
organizations, church groups, business groups, 
and home demonstration clubs of the U. S. 
Extension Service. 


Safe milk is one of the foremost wants ex- 
pressed by consumers voting. It would seem 
that measures for sanitary control of milk and 
their enforcement are not adequate in all com- 
munities in the United States. More votes 
were cast on issues to provide a safe milk 
supply than on any other aspect of milk. Con- 
sumers voting came out strong for (1) milk 
from dairy herds that have been examined, 
tested, and declared free from disease; (2) milk 
that has been handled only by persons who 
have been examined and found healthy; (3) 
milk that has been produced in regularly in- 
spected dairies (farms and milk plants); and 
(4) milk that has been pasteurized. 

The /abel on the milk container was the 
second item of interest for the milk discussants. 
First and foremost these consumers want milk 
labeled as to grade. In addition, they want 
the label to tell the type of milk in the container 
(raw, pasteurized, plain, homogenized), the 
date it was produced, butterfat content, name 
of company, and vitamin content. 

Containers got a good share of attention. 
Interest ran high on pouring spouts and the 
material used in containers. <A protective cap 
covering over the spout, a tab which pulls up 
readily, and an easy pouring spout are wanted. 
More votes were cast for the glass bottle than 
for the paper carton. Complaints against the 
paper carton were: “Cannot remove cream as 
easily,”’ “Cannot see contents,”’ ‘““Milk doesn’t 
get as cold as in glass,” ““Wax sometimes flakes 
into milk,” “Taste is different,” “Paper cracks 
and leaks.” Square containers were a definite 
preference of those who voted on shape. Like- 
wise, the 1-quart container was the popular 
size. 

Nutritive content of milk was considered, too. 
The voters asked for a milk high in butterfat, 
4 per cent butterfat getting most of the votes, 
and for vitamin D milk. 

Consumers also asked for a greater supply of 
fresh milk on the market. Store milk and 
delivered milk received some attention. Milk 
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at lower prices was the concern of many. 
Some indication of a market for pasteurized 
fluid skim milk was noted. In addition, some 
consumers requested better keeping quality 
for milk and the avoidance of the off-flavor in 
milk sometimes produced by the feed given 
the cow. 


Home Management Meeting 


ELIZABETH W. CRANDALL 
Rhode Island State College 


Fifty home economists from 22 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, and Sweden 
took part in the Home Management Confer- 
ence held at Michigan State College from June 
30 to July 4 in connection with the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
home economics in that school. The confer- 
ence was followed by a two-week workshop 
in which special topics in home management 
were studied intensively. More than two- 
thirds of the conference group remained for 
the workshop. 

The significance of such a conference cannot 
yet be completely evaluated. However, 
to judge by the enthusiastic response of those 
who attended and by the thoughtful discus- 
sions which followed the planned programs, 
the meetings answered a real need. Earlier 
conferences defined the field of home manage- 
ment and clarified its relationship to other 
phases of home economics. This conference 
dealt largely with methods of “putting across” 
management. Teaching management was 
considered in relation to (1) different groups 
of people, (2) various resources, (3) teaching 
materials, (4) problems involved in interesting 
families in financial planning, and (5) work 
simplification. Throughout the conference a 
dual approach was used—what is being done 
and what needs to be done. 

To give the group perspective, Irma H. 
Gross traced the field of home management 
through its several stages of development. 
First, it was a dumping ground for everything 
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in home economics which did not fit elsewhere. 
Later, management of resources was empha- 
sized. At present, home management stresses 
the process of management as a means of 
reaching desired goals. The managerial proc- 
ess consists of decisions made in three steps: 
(1) planning, (2) controlling the execution of 
the plan, and (3) evaluating. In group dis- 
cussion of the place of skills in management, 
it was suggested that skills are a tool to be used 
in the second step of the managerial process, 
i.e., controlling the carrying out of the plan. 

Because of its relative newness, work simpli- 
fication was given an entire day in the confer- 
ence program. Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver, 
in reviewing its present relationship to the 
home, pointed out three great needs in work 
simplification: research, popularization of 
research findings, and training people to train 
others in this area. R. J. Canniff of the Servel 
Corporation discussed the problems of industry 
in using home economists. Eva Goble discus- 
sed work simplification in educational pro- 
grams, using the Extension Service for her 
examples. She stressed the fact that while 
many women will never develop the ability to 
work out their own methods it is only as they 
grasp principles that there can be much carry- 
over from one job to another. 

Mary Settle, reporting an AHEA survey, 
Mary Rokahr, reviewing extension methods, 
and Karl Wright (professor of Farm Manage- 
ment at Michigan State College) presented 
ideas for arousing interest in financial planning. 
A new development worthy of wider applica- 
tion is joint planning for home and farm by the 
husband and wife. Miss Rokahr emphasized 
the need for using all known methods, varying 
the methods, and repeating “even unto the 
ninth time” in presenting this material. 

Dorothy Dickins reported on research in the 
home management field, pointing out uses for 
the studies and needs for further investigation. 
Mrs. Virginia Britton Olivo described the life 
history method as a research technique in 
family finance. 

Problems in teaching home management to 
different groups were presented by a panel 
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with Helen Noyes as chairman. Trends 
mentioned included increased family partici- 
pation in planning, synchronization of home 
and farm, more interest in housing, and empha- 
sis on individual decision-making. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Walbert Crandall reviewed 
textbooks and recent periodical articles in the 
field of home management, and Mrs, Sylvia 
Shiras discussed visual aids. Mrs. Shiras 
pointed out that visual aids are aids only and 
cannot take the place of a capable instructor. 
Time and money costs of visual aids must be 
considered; the worker must be alert to new 
materials; and old and worn materials should 
be discarded. 

Paulena Nickell was chairman of a sym- 
posium on the application of management 
principles to human and material resources. 
Dr. Nickell stressed the importance of the 
family in interpreting the social experiences 
and responsibilities of its members. Each 
member of the symposium spoke on manage- 
ment of a particular resource. Each speaker 
implied that preconceived ideas in using vari- 
ous resources must be eliminated and that 
decisions concerning their use should be based 
on real needs rather than on conventional 
practice. For example, Mary Lewis chal- 
lenged the group by saying it is time for home 
economists to turn from family food manage- 
ment, now being stressed by other groups, to 
world food management, a problem underlying 
permanent peace. 

In closing the conference, Dr. Gross asked 
several searching questions: Is there a core of 
information about home management that 
Is the management proc- 
Is there a com- 


people should know? 
ess similar for all resources? 
mon core of interest among home management 
people working with different groups? (To 
the third question, the group said ‘‘yes.’’) 
How can we use the trend toward presenting 
home management to the family as a unit? 
Are we emphasizing the tangible at the ex- 
pense of the intangible? How can we invent 
techniques and share experiences to “get our 
material across’? 

Copies of the conference proceedings may 
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be obtained by writing to the Department of 
Home Management and Child Development, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Home Economics for Men? 


GRACE K, NADIG 
Temple University 


Last spring a group of college men entered a 
classroom in the home economics department 
just as several visitors from South America 
and China were leaving. In surprise one 
visitor asked, ‘“‘Are men interested in home 
economics?” The answer to this question 
was most revealing to our visitors as well as to 
the person who was conducting them on a 
tour through the University. 

Undoubtedly, men are becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of home economics for all 
people. Not only is there an increase in stu- 
dent enrollment in elective courses, but ad- 
ministrators in schools of dentistry, health 
and physical education, and others are includ- 
ing home economics courses in the curriculum. 

Interest in home economics is growing among 
men students and administrators at Temple 
University. From three men students in a 
nutrition course in 1939, the enrollment has 
grown to 145 men in one or more courses in 
the department of home economics. Of the 
145, one student has matriculated for the 
bachelor of science degree in education with 
a major in home economics; another has chosen 
home economics as his minor field. In addi- 
tion to these students, there are approximately 
50 enrolled in the Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships course, which, although under the 
supervision of the department of sociology, 
is planned and taught with the help of several 
departments, including the home economics 
department. 

“Who takes these courses and why do they 
enroll in home economics classes?” The stu- 
dents come, for the most part, from the School 
of Dentistry, School of Theology, School of 
Business and Public Administration and from 
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the departments of health and physical educa- 
tion and of business education. Teachers of 
business education in public schools, ministers 
interested in community work in their parishes, 
and assistants in restaurants are members of 
classes, too. 

“Why are they taking the courses?”’ Some 
of the men undoubtedly elect a course because 
they need an extra credit or two, but usually the 
courses are chosen because a particular subject 
will be of value in their work. For instance, 
nutrition is valuable for students in dentistry 
and health education. Textiles and consumer 
education interest those preparing for business 
and distributive education. Family finance 
and consumer education courses aid ministers, 
prospective husbands, and teachers of business 
education. Camp counselors and restaurant 
assistants elect courses in food preparation and 
lunchroom management. Young men quite 
frequently enroll in the social behavior and 
clothing selection courses. Last year one 
student said that he had been in the armed 
forces so long he had become self-conscious as a 
civilian and wanted to join the social behavior 
class to learn to live with people. 

Not all of these students “elect” a course. 
Sometimes they are in a class because the dean 
of the school or the director of the department 
has considered such a course an integral part 
of the curriculum. This is particularly true 
of the School of Dentistry and the department 
of health and physical education. The School 
of Business and Public Administration includes 
in its elective group such courses as related art, 
consumer education, textiles. 

This picture of what is happening in one 
university may quite possibly be repeated in 
colleges throughout the country. Those with 
similar experiences have learned that to keep 
the interest and respect of men administrators 
and students it is imperative that the course 
be planned and presented in ways which are 
not “geared’”’ to women’s groups only. 

Home economics courses for men students 
have revealed certain things: 

1. Administrators in fields other than home 
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economics are recognizing the worth of home 
economics in the training of their students 
and are appreciative of the good home eco- 
nomics teacher. 

2. Although some students elect a course 
because of the need of a few additional credits, 
most of them select courses that will be of 
direct use to them in their jobs. 

3. Men make direct application of their 
home economics knowledge in daily living. 
This has been found to be especially true in 
nutrition, family finance, social behavior, and 
clothing selection courses. 

4. Men students are not inclined to accept 
all statements of their instructor without ques- 
tion or comment. They are keenly interested 
in getting details and a thorough understanding 
of what they are doing. 

Men students are a challenge and an inspira- 
tion to the up-and-coming teacher. Home 
economists have an opportunity to make home 
economics a real part of the life of men and 
women. Let us not miss this opportunity! 


To Answer Many Requests 


REBECCA 0. NELSON 
Indiana University 


Offered for the first time at Indiana Univer- 
sity this fall is a course in Family Life Educa- 
tion developed in response to numerous ques- 
tions from parents, community leaders, 
specialists in social service and health educa- 
tion, teachers, and administrators and to a 
request from the dean of the School of Educa- 
tion for such a course. 

Both professional and lay persons expressed 
the belief that a practical program in educa- 
tion, offering help in problems of family living 
to family members of both sexes and all ages, 
should occupy an important place m the serv- 
ices offered in schools and cefnmunities. 
However, few family life education programs 
have been developed to any great extent in 
Indiana. Two reasons for this situation given 
most often by administrators were: (1) the 
desire to postpone action until they felt reason- 
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In Short 


ably sure that such a program could be 
launched constructively and (2) a feeling of 
inadequacy in their own and their teachers’ 
preparation in this area. Although they ad- 
mitted that universities and colleges now offer 
a number of courses dealing with family life 
education, these administrators said that they 
did not have time to take full advantage of 
them, however great their desire to do so. 

As a result of this situation, an increasing 
demand has been made upon the University 
for a special course at the senior and graduate 
level—a course that would consider the needs 
for family life education and the nature and 
content of the subject matter. Such a course 
would help students to study and evaluate the 
actual practices and problems in this area of 
education as they are now found in schools 
and in community, state, and national pro- 
grams. It would direct their consideration to 
what is involved in the conduct of a family 
life education program, including its organiza- 
tion, development in the school and com- 
munity, and techniques of administration and 
instruction. It would provide an opportunity 
for administrators, teachers, and others to 
share experiences, rethink school and com- 
munity activities, and plan the development 
of programs designed to meet the needs in their 
respective communities and areas of work. 

The Indiana course includes reading, lec- 
tures, and discussion. It will allow students 
to choose topics for special study and to work 
upon them individually or in groups. 


Homemakers as Tasters 


MARY LOUISE GREENWOOD 
University of Connecticut 


Freezing blueberries is a research project 
being carried on in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Connecticut. The 
purpose of the study is to determine the most 
effective method of blanching, the most desir- 
able type of sweetening, and the best variety of 
plueberries for freezing. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
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and that is where the homemakers helped out; 
they acted as tasters. The Farm and Home 
Week of the College of Agriculture was held 
practically in the middle of the blueberry sea- 
son with many homemakers in attendance. 
The women were delighted to aid in the experi- 
ment and to learn from it. 

Four varieties of blueberries previously 
frozen were tasted by the homemakers and 
other women in attendance. One variety was 
tested on each of the first four days of the con- 
ference. The sampling was kept relatively 
simple; hence, not all variables could be tested. 
Only six (four would have been easier to judge) 
samples were presented for tasting on any one 
day. Test samples included three which had 
not been blanched and three which had been 
blanched in steam for one minute. In each 
group of three samples one was unsweetened; 
one was sweetened with a light sirup (33.3 per 
cent or 2} scant cups of sugar in 4 cups of 
water); and one was sweetened with a slightly 
heavier sirup (37.5 per cent or slightly more 
than 2 cups of sugar in 4 cups of water). The 
berries were rated from one to six in order of 
preference. These ratings were later changed 
to scores. 

Scoring results showed that the unblanched 
berries were greatly preferred to the blanched. 
Sweetened berries were liked better than un- 
sweetened ones. Berries in the lighter sirup 
were preferred to those in the heavier sirup; yet 
neither sirup was as heavy as that often recom- 
mended (3 cups of sugar in 4 cups of water) for 
freezing blueberries. Of course, individual 
tastes differed and results varied from day to 
day. Also, the short storage period (only 
about 10 days) might have influenced results 
considerably. The berries will be tested again 
after longer storage periods. 

This testing project and accompanying dis- 
cussions proved mutually helpful to home- 
makers and experimenters. The women 
learned more about the best methods for freez- 
ing blueberries; the research workers gained 
consumer reactions and became better ac- 
quainted with home problems in freezing. 
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Chairmen of State Consumer Interests Committees 


Join the ranks of consumers who speak their irons, ironing boards, refrigerators, washing 
preferences concerning bread, meat, milk, machines, straight chairs. Write the person 
blouses, boys’ suits, coats, house dresses, slips, in charge of Consumer Speaks plans in your 
sweaters, wool skirts, towels, cooking utensils, state as noted below: 


Alabama—Mary Larkin, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arizona—Edith S. Ranney, University of Arizona, Tucson \ a 
Edith Stevens, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix} 

Arkansas—Ruth Powell, State Department of Education, Little Rock 

California—Ina Gerritt, 604 North Drake Street, Fullerton 

Colorado—Mrs. Irene Christiansen, 934 West Mountain, Fort Collins 

Connecticut—Mrs. Ruth Clark, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Delaware—Mrs. Violet N. Goodwill, Extension Service, Dover 

District of Columbia—Kathryn M. Towne, 2150 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 7 

Florida—Florida HEA president is: Mrs. Vera Walker, State Bd. of Health, Jacksonville 

Georgia—Elizabeth Armstrong, University of Georgia, Athens 

Idaho—Mrs. Sarah Scarf, 905 North 18th, Boise 

Illinois—Mary Jane Seed, Illinois State Teachers College, Dekalb 

Indiana—Janalyce Rouls, Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafayette 

Iowa—Louise Rosenfeld, Extension Service, Morrill Hall, Iowa State College, Ames 

Kansas—Mrs. Elma Ibsen, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky—Helen Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Mrs. Aneloi F. Endy, County Agricultural Office, Port Allen 

Maine—Mrs. Mary McLintock, 13 Pond Street, Orono 

Maryland—Helen I. Smith, Extension Service, College Park 

Massachusetts—Mary Kingsbury, Box 137, Egypt 

Michigan— Michigan HEA president is: Mrs. Olive Goodrich, Wayne Univ., Detroit 

Minnesota—Elizabeth Burr, Extension Service, Room 310 Federal Building, Minneapolis 

Mississippi—Eva Legett, State College 

Missouri—Elizabeth Rutherford, Central State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Montana— Montana HEA president is: Mrs. Frances S. Patten, 805 S. Third Street, Bozeman 

Nebraska—Dorothea Sander, Apariment 519, 1330 J Street, Lincoln 8 

Nevada—Mrs. Rose Spezia, Extension Service, Winnemucca 

New Hampshire—Verna Payson, State Board of Education, Concord 

New Jersey—Marghetta Jebsen, 309 Administration Building, Hackensack 

New Mexico—Winnie Pool, Portales 

New York—Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

North Carolina—Mrs. Clarinda Britt, 509 S. Audubon Avenue, Goldsboro 

North Dakota—Mary Howe, North Dakota State College, State College Station, Fargo 

Ohio—Florence Wagner, Miami University, Oxford 

Oklahoma—lIlse H. Wolf, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Oregon—Oregon HEA president is: Frances Clinton, Extension Service, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania—M. Esther Hill, Board of Public Education, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia 3 

Puerto Rico—Berta Cabanillas, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

South Carolina—Jane Ketchen, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

South Dakota—Mrs. Betty Braun, Brookings 

Tennessee—Mrs. Francis Crain, 135 North Pauline, Memphis 

Texas—Mrs. Isla Mae Chapman, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 

Utah—Elizabeth Darley, 373 Federal Building, Ogden 

Vermont—Lois Smith, 489 Main Street, Burlington 

Virginia—Iva Byrd Johnson, Blacksburg 

Washington—Mrs. Dorothy S. Mullin, 9227 Fauntleroy, Seattle 6 

West Virginia—Mrs. Kenneth Wood, 381 High Street, Morgantown 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Irma Kyle, Neenah Vocational School, Neenah 

W yoming—Jane Bemis, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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It's a Good Idea‘... 


Share your good ideas with others. Whether 
you are homemaker, teacher, social worker, 
home demonstration agent, or home economist 
in business, surely you have originated some 
plan or arrangement that helped you solve a 
problem. Tell about it briefly through these 
columns and in turn learn about some good ideas 
for yourself.—EDITOoR. 


Write a Social Behavior Manual 


Contributor: Grace C. MUNHALL, Pennsyl- 
vania news gather for the JOURNAL, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lin Yutang, in his book The Wisdom of 

Cont ucius, has said: 


When the individual families have learned kind- 
ness, then the whole nation has learned kindness. 
When the individual families have learned cour- 
tesy, then the whole nation has learned courtesy. 


Aware of the wisdom expressed in Dr. 
Lin’s statement and wishing to help boys and 
girls develop attitudes of consideration and 
kindliness which would become the basis 
for acceptable social behavior, teachers in the 
division of home economics in the Philadelphia 
public schools pooled their ideas and prepared 
a manual entitled ‘‘Social Behavior—How to 
Conduct Ourselves Wherever We Are.” More 
than 100 teachers, representing all levels of 
instruction and many different subject matter 
fields, contributed to the publication. Ma- 
terial in the manual is such that teachers may 
adapt it to the needs of students in any grade. 


Fill a Purse for the Needy 


Contributor: CHURCH WoRLD SERVICE CEN* 

TER, New Windsor, Maryland. 

Year after year the not-quite-good-enough 
purses accumulate in our bureau drawers. 
Why not convert your useless purses into self- 
respecting items? Fill them with thread, 
needles, scissors, pencils, buttons, soap, 
lipstick, tube hand cream, toothbrush, tooth 
powder, stockings, socks, underwear, pins, 
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safety pins, comb, thimbles, ribbon, shoe 
laces, compacts, and any other similar items 
which are sheer luxury to women abroad. 
Then put your name and address inside the 
purses and send them to the Church World 
Service Center, New Windsor, Maryland. 
These welcome gifts will be sent overseas 
unopened. Distribution in the foreign country 
is handled by local churches there, and dona- 
tions are made solely on the basis of need. 
Church World Service is the official overseas 
relief agency for 26 major Protestant churches. 


Plan a Telling Exhibit 


Contributor: MurteEL Buck ey, Adviser, Col- 
lege Club Department, Massachusetts HEA. 

A stimulating and worth-while project car- 
ried on by the college club department of the 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association 
last year was the preparation of an exhibit 
showing pictures of college campuses, class- 
rooms, and college life as well as pictures, 
programs, and reports of home economics 
club activities throughout the state. 

The exhibit consists of 18 posters measuring 
18 by 28 inches which are backed by easels to 
allow for display. It was assembled under 
the direction of the publicity chairman of the 
Massachusetts college clubs, Barbara Lowe 
of Bradford Junior College, with the co-opera- 
tion of the publicity chairman of each club in 
the state. It was the outgrowth of a smaller 
exhibit of the previous year which represented 
two colleges only. Because of the interest of 
high school deans and teachers who requested 
the loan of the exhibit for use on high school 
“career days,” the college clubs undertook 
making the larger exhibit, which represents 
more colleges and gave an opportunity for 
students throughout the state to work to- 
gether. Sharing in the project were Boston 
University, Bradford Junior College, Framing- 
ham State Teachers College, Regis College, 
Simmons College, and the University of 
Massachusetts. 
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Having been displayed at the AHEA annual 
meeting in St. Louis and at the Massachusetts 
HEA meeting at Swampscott this fall, the 
exhibit is now being lent through the adviser 
of the Massachusetts college clubs, Mrs. 
Gladys Beckett Jones, Director of the Garland 
School, Boston. 


Try a Living Color Wheel 


Contributor: Mrs. Opat W. Beaty, State 

College, New Mexico. 

A living color wheel helped Hatch Union 
High School students in a study of the rela- 
tionship of colors on the color wheel. Each 
girl was given a large sheet of colored paper 
to hold across her chest. Primary colors 
formed a large equilateral triangle in the center 
of the room. Secondary colors next found 
their places, then intermediate colors fitted 
themselves into the spaces left for them. 

Each girl was responsible for finding her 
proper place in the wheel. To the girl who 
was out of place other colors protested ve- 
hemently! Frequent references were made to 
a color wheel in the art book in order to settle 
arguments to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Result? A living color wheel and a picture 
in each girl’s mind of the relationships of 
color gained in a much shorter time than 
would have been required to make a color 
wheel by mixing colors or cutting circles of 
colored paper and pasting them in place to 
make a color wheel. 


Form Good Management Habits 
Contributor: Mrs. Bess HALTIGAN, Clarkdale 

High School, Clarkdale, Arizona. 

When the state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics visited a homemaking class of 24 
seventh grade girls they were quickly, quietly, 
and happily putting on their aprons, writing 
their names on the board, and taking their 
seats. The teacher asked the hostess in the 
class to explain to the visitor why they were 
going through this procedure. 

The hostess arose and with poise explained 
that on the first day the class worked in the 
kitchen it took them 30 minutes to put on 
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their aprons and hair nets and get in their 
places. Since they had only 30 minutes left 
in which to work, they decided to discuss 
why it took so long to get ready and then made 
a plan for improvement. The plan which the 
visitor observed as it was being carried out 
had been developed by the class and tried out 
for one week. The girls had reduced their 
“get ready” time from 30 minutes to 5. 
They said that they had learned how to get 
ready quickly and quietly and that in the fu- 
ture it would not be necessary to write their 
names on the board as they were ready to 
work. 


Marks of a Good Club 


Contributor: MARY EsTELLE Doy_e, North Car- 
olina news gatherer for the JouRNAL, Cary. 
“The most active group in the United 

States,” is what the Alamance County Home 

Economics Club of North Carolina has been 

called. 

The group boasts of a membership consisting 
of teachers, extension workers, businesswom- 
en, and homemakers (all with degrees in 
home economics); an attendance of 34 out of 
35 members present at its meetings; 9 planned 
monthly meetings a year; and yearbooks 
which have been handmade and cleverly il- 
lustrated. 

A hint about the “pull” of those meetings 
is revealed by the fact that they are instructive 
and generally put on by the members them- 
selves. For instance, one meeting featured 
a demonstration and exhibit of linoleum block 
printing, silk screen printing, and textile 
painting. Design posters were used. Laun- 
dered articles that had held the paint were ex- 
hibited. Christmas cards of all types were 
shown. 

Because nearly half of the club are teachers 
the group felt quite set up because the Ala- 
mance County rural school system is one of the 
100 best school systems of America, accord- 
ing to LOOK’s pool of state superintendents 
and other prominent educators in the United 
States. Mrs. John H. Alley is president 
of this home economics group. 


Comment... 


To Aid the Starving 


Hazel Stiebeling, chief of the BHNHE, put 
the challenge simply and squarely when she 
pointed out the intense suffering caused by 
hunger throughout Europe and Asia and said: 


We must be alert to the meaning of food. We 
must be thrifty in our use of it. We must lessen 
the demand for the world-scarce staple foods. We 
must make full use of the relatively perishable 
foods so as to draw less on those that can be more 
readily stored and shipped. We must keep our- 
selves informed—we who have special training for 
interpreting the issues to those with whom we work 
...- must make clear... that we are willing and 
able to manage with yet a little less—that others, 
too, may live. In this small world of ours, we shall 
finally live or perish—together. 


When our Association president called upon 
home economists to support President Tru- 
man’s food conservation program she set in 
motion an influence of far-reaching and un- 
measurable possibilities. At least, she could 
have done so, for the precepts and examples of 
the 18,000 members of AHEA and the 20,000 
affiliated college students reach far beyond the 
circle of our membership. 

Home economists have suggested and will 
continue to suggest and practice other savings 
than those noted in President Truman’s re- 
quest list: 

1. Use no meat on Tuesdays. 
2. Use no eggs on Thursdays. 
3. Save a slice of bread every day. 

We hope and believe that the response to 
Mrs. Alderman’s call has been wholehearted 
and prompt. The AHEA news release sent 
out on October 13 indicated the participation 
of home economists in the initial work of the 
Citizens Food Committee. The release read: 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman of St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, today called on the 18,000 home economists 
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and 20,000 college members in her organization to 
support President Truman’s food conservation 
program. 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Alderman, “that this is a 
sound program which will release foodstuff needed 
overseas without impairing the nutritional status 
of our own people. Countless numbers of homes 
and individuals are influenced by our members 
through schools and colleges, extension service, 
public eating places, hospitals, and the family 
table.” 

The active co-operation with the Citizens Food 
Committee of Callie Mae Coons, AHEA member, 
who is assistant chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, was noted with 
approval by Mrs. Alderman. Dr. Coons prepares 
the main dish recipes and the accompanying food 
management ideas which are released daily by the 
CFC. And under her direction many Bureau 
staff members develop material for other press, 
radio, and educational releases to aid homemakers 
who want to share their food with foreign countries. 

Mrs. Alderman indicated that the appointment 
of Katharine Fisher, AHEA member who directs 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, to the staff of 
Charles Luckman, chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, carried additional assurance of a 
sound food conservation program. She com- 
mented approvingly, also, on the fact that two 
other home economists are working directly with 
the CFC. These are Mrs. Rose G. Kerr of the 
Bureau of Fish and Wild Life and Helen E. Ridley 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company of New York. 


For Better Family Living 


The first great national step to help 
strengthen family life in this country will be 
taken next May. Plans are gathering momen- 
tum for the National Conference on Family 
Life, proposed first by AHEA in 1944. The 
conference now enjoys the sponsorship of 110 
national organizations and the approval of 
President Truman, who has offered to the Con- 
ference ‘‘the utmost co-operation and a cordial 
welcome here in the White House.” Dates of 
the Conference are May 6 to 8, 1948. The 
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AHEA’s president, Mrs. Katharine M. Alder- 
man, is a member of the sponsoring committee. 

Program plans have grown out of the belief, 
expressed by the AHEA in 1944, (1) that the 
welfare of the community is dependent on the 
spirit and character of its homes; (2) that the 
current world situation presents many difficul- 
ties to families; and (3) that the ability to meet 
difficult situations is built into individuals 
through the everyday experiences of everyday 
life. 

Through this Conference it is hoped that 
interrelated groups will be brought together to 
share their experiences and develop jointly a 
policy for family living in the United States 
which all can support, and to organize’ basic 
materials dealing with fundamental concepts in 
family life education which all participating 
agencies can accept and teach. 

In other words, it is hoped that this Confer- 
ence will unite the efforts of all the numerous 
agencies which have as one of their objectives 
the improvement of family life. 

Asa result of this Conference it is hoped that 
all families may have available the following 
information: 

1. A knowledge of what the family contrib- 
utes to the development of a democratic 
society 

2. Our best knowledge of what basic person- 
ality needs are 

3. Knowledge of how basic personality needs 
are met in family life 

4. Knowledge of what wholesome family 

unity means and how it is achieved 
. Knowledge of how home economics can be 

used to help families meet the basic person- 
ality needs of individuals. 
A technical advisory committee is now di- 
recting the work of collecting basic materials 
in 17 interrelated fields as follows: 

1. Changing family needs and _ responsibili- 
ties, including major threats and obstacles 
to family life 

2. Effects of population changes 

3. Economic aspects of family life, including 
problems of occupational adjustment and 
security 
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4. Legal aspects of family life, including prob- 
lems of diversity in state laws 
. Housing and home equipment 
. Problems of home management 
. Medical health, including mental hygiene 
and nutrition 
8. Education of family members 
9. Marriage and family relations—interper- 
sonal, psychological relationships 
10. Recreation and leisure-time problems of 
the family 
11. Community and the family 
12. Religion and the family 
13. Diverse cultural traditions in family life 
14. Effects on family of the arts—drama, 
stories, comics, movies, radio 
15. Families requiring special treatment and 
care 
16. Services for the family, including assist- 
ance and guidance 
17. Goals and values in family life 
Noted on the technical committee, to be 
composed of 50 professional and governmental 
persons, are the following home economists: 
Muriel W. Brown of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service of the U.S. Office of Education; 
Mary L. Callahan of Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio; Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall of 
the National Council on Family Relations, 
Chicago; Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, chairman of the 
department of home economics of Hunter 
College; Mrs. Lydia Anne Lynde, specialist in 
parent education, Extension Service, USDA; 
Hazel Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA; 
and Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the University 
of Georgia. 


Housing at a Fair Price 


Our country is in a “house-building surge,”’ 
according to Raymond M. Foley, administra- 
tor of the recently created Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, one that “‘promises to produce 
800,000 new family units during this year.”’ 
But our problem, he points out, “is not to be 
measured only numberwise.” Housing needs 
must also be measured pricewise. 
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Comment 


Mr. Foley’s method of attacking the prob- 
lems of his job seems sound. First of all, he 
wants to achieve a growing success in housing 
our people with a minimum of direct govern- 
mental participation. To accomplish this, he 
believes that all concerned must first reach 
general agreement not only as to the estimated 
need but also as to the actual current market, 
locally and nationally. He believes that the 
over-all cost of producing and the over-all cost 
of acquiring and possessing adequate housing 
should and can be lowered. He is attempting 
to achieve this objective by bringing together 
the four-horse team—management, labor, 
finance, and government. 

Producers and suppliers of materials must 
re-examine their profit requirements for possi- 
ble economies. Land developers must remove 
any unnecessary margins from their prices for 
Labor must justify its wage rates 
Subcontractors must 


home sites. 
with full productivity. 
make sure that their profit margins are properly 
related to the margins commonly adequate in 
the past. Operative builders must be satisfied 
with reasonable profits derived from large- 
volume Restrictive practices, 
whether of governmental units (such as exist 
in outmoded building codes), of labor, or of 


operations. 


management, must be removed wherever they 
add unnecessarily to the cost of housing. 

Such intelligent, co-operative teamwork as 
Mr. Foley contemplates should result in decent 
housing for all at a fair price. 


Her Works Live On 


Word of the death of Rosamond C. Cook, 
teacher, author, and lecturer, reminds us of 
her lifelong contribution to home economics in 
the field of consumer education. Researches 
in the field of standardization brought her 
national recognition. Leadership in promot- 
ing intelligent buying resulted in the formation 
of the Consumers’ Conference of Cincinnati. 
Miss Cook headed the department of teacher 
training and textiles and clothing in the Col- 
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lege of Home Economics at the University of 
Cincinnati, a position she resigned in 1939. 
Her death occurred at her home in Leominster, 
Massachusetts, on August 15, 1947, but her 
works live on. 


Speakers through the UN 


Not generally known is the fact that the 
United Nations maintains a speakers section to 
receive requests for speakers on United Nations 
topics and fill them as far as possible with 
members of the secretariat or members of the 
delegations. 

When volunteer members of the UN are not 
available, the section will put inquirers in touch 
with responsible, qualified speakers in or near 
their particular community. Further, the 
section will furnish material on the United 
Nations to speakers, whether they be members 
of the UN or outside of the organization, pro- 
vided they speak on United Nations topics. 

Requests should be sent to United Nations, 
Department of Public Information, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, N. Y. 


It Happens Next M onth 


An old friend will emerge in a new dress in 
the first month of the new year, 1948. Your 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics, still retaining 
the cherished ‘‘quality” appearance and pro- 
fessional content that it should as the 40-year- 
old official organ of AHEA, is at the moment 
experiencing a metamorphosis. The new gar- 
ment will be a new size and color. The front 
of it has been especially designed to suit your 
JourRNAL’s shape and personality. And the 
stitching, seams, and trimming—or type face, 
headings, and sideheads—have been selected 
to produce a publication that has been fash- 
ioned for readability and attractiveness. 

Watch for your JouRNAL in its new dress. 
Let us know how you like it and in what way 
your editors may make it serve you better. 


Assoctation Business... 


From the International 
Council of Women 


LOUISE STANLEY 


Dr. Stanley, special assistant to the research 
administrator of the USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Administration and former chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, here reports as one of AHEA’s represent- 
atives to the triennial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. Grace K. Nadig of 
Temple University was the other representative 
of the Association. 


Some 200 women came from other countries to 
meet with the women of the United States in the 
first postwar conference of the International Coun- 
cil of Women held in Philadelphia from September 
5 to 12. This organization had its beginning in 
1888, when a group of outstanding American 
women met in Washington to set up a council that 
would “bring together women’s organizations 
from all parts of the world for consultation on 
action to be taken to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, of the family and of the individual; to work 
for the removal of all disabilities of women.” The 
first international group meeting was held in 
Chicago in 1893. 

Realizing the need of the vote for effective 
action, the women in the early meetings were 
greatly concerned with obtaining suffrage for 
women. That job is still to be done in many parts 
of the world. But an even more important job 
has been giving guidance to the use of woman 
power for measures “important to human welfare” 
and for building a peaceful world. 


Twenty Countries Sent Representatives 


This organization now has affiliated councils in 
26 countries. Twenty of these sent representa- 
tives to the meeting, and an observer was present 
from the American-controlled section of Germany. 
This group of outstanding women lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, social workers, writers, and homemakers 
discussed problems of human welfare and proposed 
appropriate action by women’s organizations. 


The theme of the conference was “The Power and 
Responsibilities of Freedom.” 

The convener of the committee on domestic 
economy was Mrs. Chapman Handley from South 
Africa. Sixteen national councils had appointed 
international standing committee members for 
domestic economy. In her report Mrs. Handley 
summarized important advances in this field and 
problems reported by her committee. 

The development of home economics subjects 
in colleges and universities has increased. Fin- 
land has a professor of home economics and a 
woman professor of food chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki. The home science course at 
the University of Otago in New Zealand is ex- 
panding. Argentina has an established course 
for training dietitians as a part of the national 
university. Denmark has professional training 
in home economics in continuation and boarding 
schools and elective courses for young girls not 
desiring professional training. Sweden has ex- 
panded home consultant service in urban as well 
as rural areas. 


Some Problems and Recommendations 


Lack of domestic help seems to be a universal 
problem. Emphasis on this problem reflected the 
conditions faced by members of the organizations 
in the different countries. The situation, in- 
tensified by the war, has left women members of 
the organization so engaged in housekeeping 
duties that little time is left for homemaking and 
participation in activities outside the home. Sev- 
eral countries reported plans for training house- 
hold assistants. They believe that, by training 
household assistants and establishing standards 
for the work, household service can be made more 
acceptable as a field of employment for young 
women. The emphasis in these discussions was on 
the provision of help to lighten the “domestic 
burdens of women in order that they may have 
free time to share the intellectual, spiritual and 
artistic life of the country, and professionally 
trained women can make a greater contribution 
in professional fields outside the home.” Several 
countries suggested the need of social measures to 
provide trained home assistants to aid low-income 
families in time of need. Services of these women 
might well be made a teaching device. 
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Association Business 


The group discussing home problems suggested 
the formation by the governments of a national 
home service institute or board empowered to 
investigate the problem and to plan and organize 
the best form of education, training, registration, 
and employment conditions for home assistants. 
As an additional means of providing help for 
mothers, they suggested the establishment of 
properly supervised creches and nursery schools 
to care for infants and young children. 

South African women reported interest in prob- 
lems involved in marketing and distributing food. 
They hope, by prevention of waste and improve- 
ment of distribution practices, that the cost of 
food can be decreased. Canada has a peacetime 
consumers’ association “to study the relation of 
wages, production costs, and other economic fac- 
tors to the cost of food.” In study groups, the 
women are equipping themselves to work with the 
government to hold the price line as government 
controls are released. 

Other committees brought in recommendations 
that place responsibility on home economics. The 
committee on housing recommended that women 
urge their governments to take steps to provide 
healthful and practical housing accommodations 
and equipment and that they press for the in- 
clusion on all housing committees of women quali- 
fied to represent the interests of the homemaker 
and mother. It pointed out the need of special 
training to prepare women to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

The housing committee also urged “that all 
young people be taught the fundamental principles 
and importance of good homemaking and family 
life’; and the committee on education recom- 
mended that, since “the life of the useful citizen 
widens out from successful home life... the In- 
ternational Council of Women urge that instruction 
in citizenship should cover responsibilities for 
home life as well as for the life of the community.” 

A resolution introduced by the British delegation 
commended the objectives of the FAO, the inter- 
national organization set up to increase the pro- 
duction of food and to plan world supplies, and 
urged that the members of the national councils 
“foster public opinion in support of national FAO 
committees with appropriate representation to 
assure planning and distribution of food supplies 
based on nutritional needs.” If food supplies are 
to be provided that make the maximum contri- 
bution to good health and nutrition, there must 
be understanding and support of governmental 
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food programs by the women’s organizations and 
widespread education in the simple facts of nu- 
trition and wise use of food in the home. There 
will be need in each country for development of 
nutrition specialists to advise on the broad policy 
problems and to direct nutrition education. 

The need for consumer organizations was pointed 
out by the home economics chairman. In some 
countries consumer education has developed as a 
part of home economics education. Specialists 
from other fields have contributed, and technical 
home economics specialists have made a major 
contribution to the solution of buying problems 
of the home. Women of constituent organizations 
of the International Council must foster the de- 
velopment of these specialists and work with them. 


Six Lines of Work for Next Three Years 


On the last day of the conference Mrs. Handley 
called home economists together to develop a 
program of work for the next three years. The 
name of the committee will be changed from do- 
mestic economy to the broader term “home eco- 
nomics.” 

It was agreed that for the triennial period (1947— 
50) effort would be concentrated on the following 
six lines of work: 

1. Develop training courses for home assistants 
and establish standard hours and conditions of 
work 

2. Promote education of young people and 
adults for sound home and family life 

3. Encourage the formation of national FAO 
committees with a subcommittee on nutrition that 
will guide food distribution to improve the diets 
of all and stimulate widespread education im nu- 
trition 

4. Organize active consumer committees to 
help stabilize prices and in other ways protect the 
interests of consumers 

5. Urge the appointment of qualified women on 
all committees (national, provincial, or local) 
dealing with home matters 

The meeting was most stimulating. The ease 
with which differences of opinion were reconciled 
by group and personal discussions made one wish 
for more frequent meetings of international groups 
where we could study together problems of special 
interest to women. Certainly such meetings, 
where basic human problems are discussed out of 
their political settings, make an important contri- 
bution to international friendship and under- 
standing so essential for a lasting peace. 
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New Books... 


A Look at Our Schools. By Pau R. Mort and 
Wittiam S. Vincent. New York: Cattell and 
Company, Inc., 1946, 115 pp., $2. 

Teachers want parents to understand what 
they are trying to do in school, and they want 
taxpayers to support good schools. 

This little book, addressed to thinking citizens, 
shows what modern public education is doing. 
Authors point out that the best schools of today 
are adaptable to changes in oyr way of life and our 
knowledge about the science of learning. Their 
explanation of why discipline, citizenship, and the 
**3 R’s” are taught the way they are today should 
help puzzled citizens see how and why good schools 
are trying to do things that schools of 40 years 
ago never thought of doing. The book contributes 
to both lay and professional understanding.— 
Mary E. Matuer, Hood College. 


World Book Encyclopedia. Eighteen volumes and 
Study Guide. Chicago: Quarrie Corporation, 
1947, $102. 

The 1947 revision of these books contains much 
new material dealing with the home and home 
economics. Such major topics as clothing, dress, 
food, food adulteration, food preservation, home 
canning, home decoration, home life, housing, and 
nutrition are presented in sufficient detail for the 
reader to get a fair picture and understanding of 
subject matter covered. 

Under the major topic “‘dress’’ (26 pages and 16 
color plates), for example, are thumbnail sketches 
of typical or distinctive costumes or fabrics worn 
in 40 countries and regions, as well as descriptions 
of the evolution of styles through different periods 
of history. Subtopics are so presented as to 
provide a quick review of specific items of informa- 
tion. The topic “nutrition” includes such sub- 
topics as: the evils of malnutrition, functions of 
food, basic food elements (including vitamins and 
minerals), the basic-seven plan for an adequate 
diet, and conservation of food values. The “‘food”’ 
topic includes subtopics on special foods of many 
‘ands and favorite national foods. 

At the end of most major topics are listed voca- 
tional opportunities, cross references, lists of books 
for young and old readers, and review questions— 
a particularly helpful and time-saving arrange- 
ment. 


The scientific detail necessary for thorough 
presentation of such topics as food and nutrition 
has been reported in a nontechnical style. The 
material is easily understandable by the general 
reader who may not have had home economics 
training. 

The volumes are printed in clear and readable 
type on good quality paper. They are freely 
illustrated with excellent pictures and drawings.— 
ATA Leg, U. S. Office of Education. 


Rehabilitation through Better Nutrition. By Tom 
D. Spies. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1947, 94 pp., $4. 

Although this book is written primarily for 
physicians, it has much to offer those interested 
in physiology, biochemistry, and nutrition. It 
deals primarily with work in the nutrition clinic 
at the Hillman Hospital in Birmingham, Alabama. 
Persons selected for the study were divided into 
five groups: (1) persons who are indigent, (2) 
persons with histories of erroneous dietary habits 
or food idiosyncrasies, (3) persons with organic 
diseases or infections which may interfere with the 
ingestion or utilization of food, (4) pregnant and 
lactating women and persons whose physical 
exercise is increased, (5) persons who are chroni- 
cally addicted to alcohol. 

Clinical symptoms of vitamin and protein 
deficiencies as well as the different types of anemia 
are described. Many excellent pictures are 
included. The excellent high-calorie menus should 
interest dietitians. Several case histories of 
patients suffering from dietary deficiencies are 
reviewed. 

The book should be of particular interest to 
those interested in the practical application of 
methods of combating nutritive failure. It is 
not enough that a person have access to adequate 
foods; foods must be properly prepared and in- 
gested in adequate amounts for utilization in the 
body.—BevtaH D. WeEsTeERMAN, Aansas State 
College. 


Nutrition in Industry. By Lionet B. Pett, 
Rosert S. GoopHart, and Davip H. BLELLOcK. 
Montreal, Canada: International Labour Office, 
1946, 177 pp., $1.50. 

This book might have been entitled ‘Food 
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New Books 


Service in Industry.” It reports assistance pro- 
vided by the governments of Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain during World War II 
to food-service units in industry. In-plant feeding 
projects and factors related to the provision of 
satisfactory mid-shift meals for workers are 
described. No details are given of techniques 
used in arousing the interest of labor or manage- 
ment in in-plant feeding. The authors believe 
that the effect of good food service on the morale, 
nutritional status, general health, and efficiency 
of the workers is beneficial ; but carefully controlled 
studies were not made. 

Tables, graphs, and pictures of various types 
of food service in operation, the number of in- 
dustries providing mid-shift food, the number of 
workers utilizing food service facilities, and 
examples of the kinds of food consumed by workers 
add value to the book.—BertLyn Bostey, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Old World Foods for New World Families. By 
McGuire. New edition revised. De- 
troit: Wayne University Press, 1946, 109 pp., 
$2. 

This revised edition of a popular handbook 
lists food materials, a typical day’s menu plan, 
and characteristic recipes used by people of 15 
nations. Woodcuts depicting national customs 
or dress head various chapters which are intro- 
duced by native women of the respective nations. 

That national food habits and customs are 
influenced by geographical location and natural 
resources is borne out in this volume. Menus of 
countries of the Near East contain sour and 
fermented milks of various types and highly 
seasoned meat and vegetable dishes. Not in- 
fluenced by national boundaries is the rather 
general European custom of five meals a day. At 
these extra meals sweet breads, buns, and pastries 
are commonly the main food—a contributing 
factor to the importance of grains and cereals in 
the diet of these people. The book is designed to 
“foster an interchange of food habits and customs 
which may bring about a greater understanding 
and friendliness among both foreign and native 
groups.”—Mary E. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

THE 


The New Connecticut Cookbook. By 


Woman’s CLus OF WestPpoRT (CONNECTICUT). 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, 338 pp., 
$3. 
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This cookbook was written for homemakers, 
teachers, and others interested in preparing food 
with a flair. However, it is not a basic cookbook. 
Most of the recipes are written in good form 
although a few retain the original or old-fashioned 


style. The recipes were collected from Con- 
necticut residents who enjoy good food. Special 
stress is given the use of herb seasonings. 


Throughout the book helpful suggestions are noted 
at the lower edge of each page; I have enjoyed 
reading them.—Etsie Lee MILLER, Kansas 
State College. 


The GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Housekeeping Book. 
Edited by HELEN W. Kenpatt. New York: 
Stamford House, 1947, 491 pp., $3. 

This book, written in popular style, deals quite 
generally with many subjects of interest to house- 
keepers. The editor makes no statement as to 
sources of information or authorities other than 
that the book’s recommendations are those proved 
by research and use in Good Housekeeping labora- 
tories, kitchens, and laundries. No bibliography 
is included. An index is provided. 

The book has a pleasing format, and the content 
is clearly presented. Subjects are handled in a 
light, almost humorous manner in some cases,, 
which makes the book very readable. This book 
would appeal more to city women than to farm 
or small-town women. Parts of the book are 
well handled; others are neither up to date nor 
wholly authentic—VIvIAN BRASHFAR, Oregon 
State College. 


Don’t Let Your Marriage Fail. By Joun H. 
MARIANO. New York: Council on Marriage 
Relations, Inc., 1947, 63 pp., $1. 

Marriage counselors, college teachers, ministers, 
and others concerned with counseling or teaching 
will want this book. The reader should have a 
wide vocabulary, a knowledge of psychology, 
willingness to read slowly, and ability to interpret 
abstract statements and apply them to personal 
relationships. It is not, therefore, likely to be 
helpful to most young people contemplating 
marriage or to couples whose marriages are headed 
for the rocks. A quotation from the book wilh 
best illustrate this. 


The marriage union creates a synthesis between two 
personalities. Within this marriage matrix is fused a 
better, certainly a more valuable, element than the 
units which make up the unit .... Basically what we 
mean when we say marriage is a contract is that two 
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‘spouses exchange vows and make reciprocal promises 
which, imbedded in actual concessions, result in a per- 
manent 1. 


Although the approach to the subject is inclined 
to be negative, the book contains sound advice 
and wholesome warnings. One wonders if the 
treatment might have been different—and more 
helpful—had the title been ““Make Your Marriage 
Succeed” rather than ‘Don’t Let Your Marriage 
Fail.”—Atice Sowers, University of Oklahoma. 


The Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care. 
By Benjamin Spock, MD. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1946, 527 pp., $3. 

This book is exactly what the title describes 
it to be. The style is simple yet thoroughly 
informative. Dr. Spock does an excellent job of 
translating his technical knowledge into the 
actuality of handling children. One is impressed 
by the absence of usual dogmatic instructions to 
bewildered mothers on how to bathe, dress, and 
prepare a complicated tormula for the baby. Dr. 
Spock talks plain common sense in explaining why 
babies Lehave as they do, what attitudes are best 
for their parents to take, and what they can do 
about it all. Seldom does one find such a wealth 
of wisdom, philosophy, and factual information 
within the pages of a single volume. 

The book is fully indexed and amusingly illus- 
trated. A praiseworthy feature is the discussion 
of various phases of health and its possible aberra- 
tions at different age levels. This arrangement 
not only affords parents an idea of what they may 
expect at a particular development level but also 
facilitates finding answers to questions that come 
up. Although directed to parents, this book 
should prove exceedingly useful to home econo- 
mists.—CLARA C. CerVENY, Columbia University. 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders. By JEFFERY 
J. AvER and Henry Lee New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, 118 pp., $1.75. 
As stated by the authors in the preface, “this 

book has been written for those who believe in the 

values of common counsel” or, in other words, in 
group thinking on pertinent common problems 
through discussion. 

In this concise little volume, the authors suggest 
“a step-by-step procedure for planning, organizing, 
and leading” various kinds of group discussion, 
such as the panel, forum, symposium, and com- 
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mittee meeting. Suggestions for evaluating re- 
sults are given. Reference materials listed include 
addresses and price lists of source materials, such 
as films, pamphlets, and monthly publications. 
References on group leadership are included in the 
bibliography. 

It is a source book of useful information for 
discussion leaders in both adult and youth groups. 
Some procedures set forth should be of value to 
teachers who use the diseussion method in guiding 
students toward the solution of problems in 
personal and family living —ANNA K. BANKS, 
Brooklyn College. 


Yarn and Cloth Calculations. By Lioyp H. 
Jackson. New York: Textile Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1947, 198 pp., $6. 

This book is a logically arranged compilation 
of the mathematical calculations involved in yarn 
and cloth construction, presented in such a manner 
as to be especially useful to the textile engineer, 
weaver, and student. The author has gone one 
step further than most previous textile mathe- 
matical publications; he explains in detail deriva- 
tions of formulae and mill constants and correlates 
factors incident to yarn and cloth calculations. 

Initial chapters deal with yarn calculations and 
conversion from one yarn-numbering system to 
another. An exhaustive discussion of the mathe- 
matics of grey cloth construction is included. 
Given also are methods and formulae for calculat- 
ing loom speeds, production on loom, harness 
requirements, amount of take-up, reed dimensions, 
and amount of size in the warp. 

Consideration is given factors influencing the 
construction of a fabric, such as the purpose for 
which the fabric is to be used, raw materials 
employed, weave used, diameter of the yarns 
employed, together with the relative bending 
power of the warp and filling yarns and the quality, 
strength, elasticity, and twist of yarns. 

The book concludes with an illustrated discussion 
of calculations based on fabric construction 
analysis and a series of problems which should 
prove valuable in helping students adopt the 
various formulae to practical application. 
Because of its convenience, completeness, and 
technical adaptability to mill processes, this book 
should prove of value to textile students, engineers, 
and technologists S. WHAM, JR., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
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From the Edztor's Basket .. 


Having a Christmas tree? Then send imme- 
diately for Technical Note 250, “Treating Spruce 
and Balsam Fir Christmas Trees to Reduce Fire 
Hazard,” of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. Single copies are free. 


We put a lighted match to the samples of cotton 
fabrics in the demonstration kit accompanying the 
leaflet “Flaming Fabrics,” available from Good 
Housekeeping Institute to teachers, and were given 
striking proof of the effectiveness of the flame- 
retardant finish which had been given to the 
fabrics. Discussion of this treatment, which re- 
mains after laundering and dry cleaning, and of 
safety measures generally appear in the leaflet. To 
obtain a copy, write to the Institute, 57th Street 
at 8th Avenue, New York 19, New York. Free. 


Good grooming ideas for teen-age girls are 
cleverly put in a colorful, illustrated booklet, “My 
Reflections,” prepared by students of New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, in col- 
laboration with Iris Boulton, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for girls there. Five 
hundred girls all over the United States have rated 
and approved these questions and recommenda- 
tions to help a student check up on herself and then 
help herself. High school boys, too, have approved 
these standards for judging one another. A set of 
4 posters, enlarged from the booklet and entitled 
“Posture Teaching Aids for Girls,” is available also. 
A teacher’s supplement accompanies each order. 
Available from the National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Price: 
“My Reflections” in quantities of 1 to 19, 12 cents 
each and in quantities of 20 to 100, 10 cents each; 
posters in quantities of 1 to 19 sets, 30 cents a set, 
and 20 to 100 sets, 25 cents a set. 


Simple, functional designs in children’s clothing 
are some of the wants of homemakers which were 
discussed by 52 state extension clothing specialists 
from 42 states who attended a national clothing 
refresher course in Washington, D.C., last spring. 
The designs for children’s clothing, they said, 
have not kept pace with the latest research on child 
development. These state specialists agreed that 
stores should offer garments that a child can put 
on and take off without assistance, that are com- 
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fortable, provide room for action, and allow for 
proper growth. They emphasized the need for 
better sizing standards, putting into use the results 
of the scientific study made by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics on the body 
measurements of children. 

As extension staff members of state agricultural 
colleges, the specialists work with county home 
demonstration agents in developing clothing pro- 
grams to meet needs of rural families. 


Nominations are solicited for the Christie Award 
of the Poultry and Egg National Board. The 
award consists of $500 cash and an appropriate 
scroll to be awarded to the person who in the past 
10 years has made the greatest contribution 
through research, teaching, or extension in the in- 
terpretation of scientific results or prosecution of 
research dealing with the determination, prepara- 
tion, conservation, or improvement of the nutritive 
properties of poultry and eggs. Further infor- 
mation regarding the award may be secured from 
Dr. J. Holmes Martin of Purdue University, chair- 
man of the Christie Award Committee. The first 
award will be made at the annual meeting of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board in Chicago in 
January 1948. 


“Meals for Millions” is the title of the fifth and 
final report of the New York state joint legislative 
committee on nutrition in which the chairman, 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, says bluntly in the 
introduction: “Too many policy makers are con- 
cerned with the nutrition problem only when they 
sit down to eat.” Readers will find charted in the 
213 pages of this report a broad nutritional policy 
for our people which the New York committee 
chooses to call a “basic 7” program. As long as the 
supply lasts a copy may be obtained by writing to 
Senator Desmond, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, New 
York. Free. 


What causes the change in flavor of citrus juice 
after processing, satisfactory methods of processing 
citrus juice by freezing, and ways to retain color 
and flavor in single-strength orange and grapefruit 
juices are some of the research problems to be 
studied in the new citrus fruit laboratory au- 
thorized under the USDA Marketing Act of 1946. 


) 
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The laboratory is to be built in Pasadena, 
California. 


More than 100 manufacturers contributed to the 
discussion of ‘““New Developments in Heavy Duty 
Equipment” presented at the AHEA meeting in 
St. Louis last June by Saul Blickman, president of 
a food service equipment manufacturing plant in 
New Jersey. Home economists concerned with 
institution management problems may obtain a 
copy of this paper from Mr. Blickman, whose ad- 
dress is Weehawken, New Jersey. Free. 


In a one-story, five-room house built this fall at 
the Small Home Research Center of the University 
of Illinois, research projects from coalbin to roof 
are being carried on. “Guinea pigs” in these “min- 
imum house” studies dealimg with human reactions 
to living space are Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. 
Schroeder and their six-months old baby girl. 
Items connected with furnace operations in the 
basement, aluminum shingles, awning-type win- 
dows, and new methods of applying asbestos siding 
are among items being studied. And home econ- 
omists hope to find an answer to the question of 
whether laundry should be done in the kitchen of a 
small house. 


Illustrated with mounted photographs, a pictorial 
record of the development of housing from cave- 
man to dwellers in streamlined apartments is to be 
found in an album at AHEA headquarters. As- 
sembled by researchers of the WPA the carefully 
developed historical picture should prove valuable 
to teachers and students of housing. Available as 
a loan from AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Borrower must pay return postage. 


Two family life radio broadcast announcements 
have reached our desk recently. One, entitled 
“Growing Together” and developed by Alice 
Sowers of the University of Oklahoma, is heard 
over WNAD and KVOO. The other called “Be- 
havior in the Making,” a program now in its 17th 
year on KOAC, has been developed jointly by this 
state-owned educational station and the Oregon 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Both series of 
broadcasts are weekly. Both are examples of ef- 
fective use of a modern teaching medium. 


Although the “week” of emphasis has passed, 
the need for employing the physically handicapped 
goes on. Last year about 30,000 handicapped per- 
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sons were placed in jobs through local offices of the 
state employment services. Continued co-opera- 
tion of all citizens is urged. 


You can be a home demonstration agent with 
your county as your classroom, according to Uni- 
versity of Missouri Circular 535. HDA work is 
shown as an attractive career in this 8-page, illus- 
trated folder. Ask for a copy from the Missouri 
Extension Service, Columbia, Missouri. Free. 


Pocket-size, paper-backed, compact, compre- 
hensive is the handbook for teachers and admin- 
istrators compiled recently by Edward Reich, Fred 
T. Wilhelms, and Margaret J. Cusick for the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. “Consumer Education in Your School” is 
the title of this handbook, which will help teachers 
to blend the specific with the abstract. It may be 
obtained from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 60 cents. 


“12 Atomic Facts” constitutes a clear presenta- 
tion of the main problems created by atomic 
energy. The illustrated, 18-page pamphlet may 
be obtained from the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Health interests in 18 broad areas of health have 
been graphed for grades 4 to 12 in a study reported 
by the Denver Public Schools. Shown are graphs 
of dental health, selection and composition of food, 
social health, and personality development. Inter- 
ests vary from lower to upper grades. For ex- 
ample, in grades 4 and 5, interest is high in “how 
much milk you should have each day” but drops 
off considerably by grade 12. As a whole, interest 
in food and dental health is greater in the lower 
grades; that in social health and personality devel- 
opment greater in upper grades. The 121-page 
report should be of value to all concerned with 
health education. “Health Interests of Children” 
is available from the Denver Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Price $1.25.—IsaBEL PATTERSON, 
Maine Department of Health and Welfare. 


Available to any teacher whose classroom is 
engaging in the school savings program of the U. 
S. Treasury Department is a “School Savings 
Certificate,” which may be obtained from the 
state Savings Bonds office. Free. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Eunice Jacobson of the University of Minnesota 


First things first, C. E. Wi1iGoosr. Education 


68, No. 1 (Sept. 1947), pp. 16-19. 

American principles have not changed funda- 
mentally, but a reapplication of these principles 
is needed today. If we agree that man’s ability to 
think in terms of social development has not kept 
up with his rapid scientific advancement, then 
education is the first step forward. The obligation 
of presenting truths, establishing positive convic- 
tions, and guiding individuals toward the “better 
man” ideal is that of education. Basic values 
with which we master ourselves have been unin- 
tentionally neglected. Recommendations directed 
toward the successful achievement of basic educa- 
tional ideals include a scientific system of measure- 
ment in the health and physical education program, 
a more thorough attempt at social and economic 
efficiency, a program of religious teaching with 
credit given for participation, and an extended 
effort for all age groups to practice personal sacri- 
fice, judgment, and courage in defending what they 
believe. 


Learning and teaching in the public schools, W. S. 
Doxen. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 33, No. 5 
(May 1947), pp. 310-316. 

Certain general principles of growth and develop- 
ment are common to all children, but variation 
exists in rates of development and in quality of 
pupil reaction. Isolated, individual learning is not 
enough. There must be opportunities for students 
to practice co-operation along with competition, 
chances to lead as well as to follow. Alert, well- 
trained teachers will recognize and utilize natural 


learning situations. 


Teachership as leadership, K. F. HERROLD. 
Teachers Coll. Record 48, No. 8 (May 1947), 
pp. 515-521. 

A teacher who strives to develop professional 
skills finds it profitable to examine and evaluate 
the social forces which are active within the class. 
In a study of interperson and intergroup relation- 
ships one factor judged most frequently important 
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was the degree of awareness and understanding 
of the factual knowledge relevant to educa- 
tional needs and objectives of class members. A 
direct relationship between needs and class activity 
is important. Personal integration is an important 
counterpart of effective learning and experiencing. 
The teacher is most effective when he tries to 
discover needs of students. 


Guidance young people want, R. StRANG. School 
Rev. 55, No. 7 (Sept. 1947), pp. 392-401. 
One of the most stimulating ways for an ad- 

ministrator to find out what guidance students 
want is to ask them. Bring together representa- 
tive students as a student advisory committee and 
ask them how adults can best help students. 
Invariably they will tell what they think and 
demonstrate that they can think. This student 
advisory committee may occasionally talk as a 
panel at a faculty meeting. One group of high 
school boys and girls emphasized the importance 
of parents’ guidance, personal relations with 
teachers, and continuous growth in the under- 
standing of each pupil by the teacher-counselor 
and by the pupil himself. Much important guid- 
ance takes place through groups and through casual 
environmental influences. 


Of the people, by the people, for the people, W. F. 
Epwarps. Childhood Educ. 24, No. 1 (Sept. 
1947), pp. 14-18. 

Three trends which are hopeful signs in the direc- 
tion of making American public education really 
of the people, by the people, and for the people 
include reorienting the curriculum, reorganizing 
teacher education and certification, and changing 
patterns of administration and finance. ‘The insti- 
tution established by a democratic society—the 
public school—must promote and implement the 
way of life which gave it birth. The teacher must 
play a new role. People are beginning to think 
about what they want schools to do and the kinds 
of teachers they want to teach their children. 
They seem willing to pay for service expected. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Alice L. Edwards of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 


Survey of consumer finance, D. McC. Hotr- 
HAUSER. Federal Reserve Bull. 33. Part I, 
Expenditures for durable goods and invest- 
ments, No. 6 (June 1947), pp. 647-663; Part 
II, Consumer income and liquid asset holdings, 
No. 7 (July 1947), pp. 788-801; Part III, 
Consumer saving in 1946 and ownership of 
selected nonliquid assets, No. 8 (Aug. 1947), 
pp. 951-962. 

The board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, for the second successive year, has spon- 
sored a survey of consumer finances—savings; 
liquid assets; holdings; income; and spending 
for durable goods, houses, and investments. 
These surveys reveal the shifting financial posi- 
tion of consumers; plans for selected future pur- 
chasing, savings, and investment; and expectations 
relative to economic conditions. An explanation 
of the sampling method used in making the survey 
is appended to Part I. Graphs and tables are 
employed in presenting findings dealing with the 
relative positions in 1946 regarding the savings, 
income, purchase plans, investments, and types of 
assets of consumers in spending units ranked in 
various groupings. These data provide pictures 
of consumers in postwar years and should prove 
valuable in considering realistically present-day 
individual and family economic problems. 

Net savings by some consumers declined appre- 
ciably in 1946 as compared with 1945. A con- 
siderable number of consumers spent more than 
they received. Savings in 1946 frequently re- 
ported by consumers were payments for “life in- 
surance, government bonds, savings accounts, 
checking accounts, payments on mortgages, and 
contributions on retirement funds.” 

Part II was reviewed in the July 19, 1947, 
issue of Business Week (page 19). The table on 
the proportion of total liquid assets held by each 
tenth of the nation’s spending units (ranked by 
income) was reproduced. 


A theory of purposeful obsolescence, P. M. 
GreGoRY. Southern Econ. J. 14, No. 1 (July 
1947), pp. 24-45. 

With the return of postwar production, this is 
a timely discussion of the manufacture of goods 
of a purposely poorer quality than the industry 
is capable of producing under existing technical 
and cost conditions and of inducing the public to 
replace goods which still retain substantial use 


value. Numerous examples are cited in the con- 
sumer goods field, many of these revivals of prewar 
practices. Pertinent discussions are given of style 
and fashion changes, limitation of potency of 
vitamin preparations and drugs, poor quality in 
textiles and clothing, obsolescence of textbooks, 
and others. 

The author discusses obsolescence in relation 
to waste, efficiency, improvement, industrial prog- 
ress, and broad social objectives. “A full appraisal 
of purposeful obsolescence must utilize ethical 
standards, for it is neither possible nor desirable 
to divorce economics from ethical or noneconomic 
values.” 


Business Week reports to executives on—the new 
American market. 
No. !. The Far West. Bus. 
(Apr. 12, 1947), pp. 43-52. 
No. 2. Great Lakes. Bus. 
(May 31, 1947), pp. 41-48. 
No. 3. Middle Atlantic. Bus. Week No. 931 
(July 5, 1947), pp. 55-62. 

No. 4. The Southwest. Bus. Week No. 934 
(July 26, 1947), pp. 39-46. 

No. 5. New England. Bus. Week No. 939 
(Aug. 30, 1947), pp. 43-50. 

No. 6. The Farm West. Bus. Week No. 943 
(Sept. 27, 1947), pp. 65-72. 

This series of reports (to be supplemented by 
one each month through the remainder of 1947) 
has been prepared primarily to round out market- 
ing information for those interested in the current 
business situation in various parts of the United 
States. “All great wars breed great economic 
changes. World War II was no exception.” 
There have been “changes in population, income, 
purchasing power, savings, wage levels, industrial 
employment, and trade activities.” Data pre- 
sented in these reports have been computed and 
compiled in large part for the first time. Busi- 
ness Week has divided the country into seven 
regions and conducted separate surveys in each 
section. 

A study of results shows that the Far West 
has had the largest gain in population (31 per 
cent vs. 7 per cent for the entire United States) 
and in property holders’ income (90 per cent 
vs. 60 per cent for the United States). 

Reconversion and strikes prevented early re- 
covery of the Great Lakes area; nevertheless, 
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Abstracts: Family Economics—Home Management 


income has kept pace with that of the United 
States asa whole. Income in the Middle Atlantic 
region has fallen slightly behind; but concentrated 
population, industrial production, domestic com- 
merce, and foreign trade make this area a rich 
market. “The Southwest stands out as the re- 
gion with the greatest changes, all linked to a farm 
exodus”; after subtracting taxes, the income per 
person has changed from 66 per cent, the United 
States average in 1939, to 74 per cent in 1946. 
New England shows a definite economic improve- 
ment but falls behind the level of the United 
States as a whole. 

This series of reports will prove valuable reading 
to all who wish to keep in touch with changes in 
economic conditions. And many readers will find 
it especially helpful because it enables them to 
compare their own area with other sections of the 
country. 


Buyers balk in face of high prices and shoddy 
quality. Sales Mgt. 59, No. 3 (Aug. 1, 1947), 
pp. 37-39. 

A report of a survey conducted by National 
Analysts, Inc., for Sales Management to learn about 
the reaction of people to present price levels. 
Almost half of the public believe prices will drop 
in from 12 to 18 months; 43 per cent are post- 
poning purchases, chiefly of appliances, automo- 
biles, or real estate. Significant data are reported 
on complaints and what happens when products 
are found unsatisfactory. Approximately one per- 
son in 24 who have had unsatisfactory experiences 
with products makes a complaint; 45 per cent 
reported recent experiences with off-quality goods 
(44 per cent of these cases were with clothing). 
Of those who complained, 40 per cent reported that 
complaints were poorly handled. 


Plan for attack on home costs. Bus. Week 

No. 941 (Sept. 13, 1947), pp. 54-56. 

A nation-wide campaign has been initiated by 
the Producers’ Council (a national organization 
of manufacturers of building materials and equip- 
ment) and the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association to promote the building of homes 
employing measurements which are multiples of 
4 inches called “‘4-inch modules.” Four-foot meas- 
ures are often employed. The objective of such 
“industry-engineered homes” is to standardize 
dimensions of materials and equipment to the 
end that they may be put into the house with a 


minimum of “costly cutting and fitting... . Nei- 
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ther architect nor builder is hampered in design.” 
Savings may be made in plumbing and heating 
installations. Labor unions are said to be behind 
the program, which need not conflict with building 
codes. Included is a house plan drawn on a 
background divided into standard squares repre- 
senting 4-foot dimensions (which divide into 4-inch 
units). 


Hours of work and output, M. D. Kossorts. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 65, No. 1 (July 1947), 
pp. 5-14. 

Stimulated by the war, a study was made of 
the effects in industry of long working hours on 
efficiency, absenteeism, industrial injuries, and 
output. Briefly, returns showed (1) “longer hours 
yielded additional output—but at a regressive 
rate ... proportionate output decreased, and unit 
labor costs rose”; (2) “the higher the hours, the 
more scheduled work time lost through absen- 
teeism...the time lost by women through ab- 
senteeism exceeded that of men”; (3) “injuries 
also increased as hours increased.” 

The addition of a sixth day to a 5-day week 
seemed to have little effect on efficiency with 
daily hours the same, but “the deletion of a sixth 
day resulted in a marked improvement in ef- 
ficiency during a 5-day week.” 

Limited data indicated that frequently both men 
and women worked harder during the war than 
during the 40-hour week prior to the war and that 
frequently this wartime performance was superior 
to that of prewar days. In general, these ef- 
ficiencies were maintained in postwar perform- 
ances. Apparently workers could hold to a faster 
pace with shorter schedules. They probably 
wished to make up the pay lost under curtailed 
hours. 

This article should prove interesting to home 
economists specializing in home management and 
efficiency. 


Indian life before the colonists came, S. E. JoneEs. 
Natl. Geographic Mag. 92, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), 
pp. 351-368. 

Reproductions of 16 historic engravings by 
Jacques le Moyne de Morgues and John White 
depict scenes from Indian life within less than 100 
years after Columbus discovered America. These 
deal with various social customs, manner of carry- 
ing children, houses and community plans, and 
preparation of foods. They provide suggestive 
illustrations for class use. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mildred Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Variations in adolescent adjustment of institution- 
ally reared children, W. GOLDFARB. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiatry 17, No. 3 (July 1947), pp. 449- 
457. 

This study was undertaken in order to investi- 
gate factors in the histories of individual adoles- 
cents that might help to account for some well- 
adjusted institution children in foster homes in 
contrast to the far greater number described as 
maladjusted. The author’s interest grew out of 
the recognized fact that a depriving institutional 
experience in infancy has an enduring psychological 
effect on children, even if these children are re- 
moved from the institution and placed in foster 
homes at about three years of age. In collecting 
the data for the study, two groups of adolescents, 
one well adjusted and one severely maladjusted, 
were equated in terms of age and sex. The mean 
age of the groups was 14 years and 5 months, and 
14 years and 8 months, respectively. All of the 
children had been in institutions less time than 
they had been in foster homes. The children trans- 
ferred from the institutions were placed with care- 
fully selected foster parents. 

Data of the study showed that the predisposition 
to poor adjustment in institutional children is fixed 
in the course of the privation experiences of the 
infant in the institution. The earlier the age at 
which this experience is initiated and the longer its 
duration, the greater the extent of maladjustment 
that is likely to be manifested. The author con- 
cludes that, as far as possible, babies should be kept 
out of institutions. “Cold, isolated, depriving ex- 
perience during the first months of life impedes the 
normal development of such mature qualities as 
personal security and independence, a deep, per- 
sonal, reciprocating interest in others, appropriate 
inhibition, and a reflective, organizing mental ap- 
proach to problems.” 


Psychological effects of war on young children, F. 
M. Younc. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 17, No. 3 
(July 1947), pp. 500-509. 

By the use of interviews with mothers over a 
period of three years, the author attempted to 
study the effects of war on children. Subjects in 
the study were 120 Georgia children ranging in age 
from 36 to 84 months. Of the total group, 37 per 
cent showed no ill effects from the war except ex- 


citement. The children who were most affected 
by the war showed approximately four undesirable 
types of reactions per child, namely, “harder to 
discipline,” ‘‘excitement,” “irritability,” ‘anger 
outbursts,” “hatred of the enemy,” and “nervous 
habits.” More boys than girls were affected. 

Informants regarded the fact that the father was 
in the service or anticipated entering soon as the 
most important cause of disturbance in the chil- 
dren. The second most important factor was 
thought to be a group of causes which may be 
labeled as “wartime shortages and inconven- 
iences.”” Encouragement was found in the fact 
that a follow-up several months after the study was 
completed for more than half of the most serious 
cases showed that most of the children had made 
satisfactory improvement and manifested little 
or no evidence of the disturbance which had 
occurred previously. 


Living arrangements of unattached persons, 
A. M. Rose. Am. Sociol. Rev. 12, No. 4 
(Aug. 1947), pp. 429-435. 

The author maintains that the inadequacy oi 
housing of unattached persons is one of the big 
social problems of this country. In 1940, there 
were at least 12,285,000 unattached persons in 
the United States which constituted about 9.3 
per cent of the population. Several factors are 
pointed out, namely, the income of the average 
unattached person is one-half to two-thirds as 
large as that of the average whole family; at any 
given income level, the average unattached person 
spends a greater proportion of his income for hous- 
ing than does the average family; the furniture in 
the furnished rooms for the unattached is often 
cheap and insufficient; the sanitary facilities are 
frequently outmoded and insufficient; the rooms 
are often not kept clean; there are seldom any 
common rooms or other facilities for the entertain- 
ment of guests; the rooming house and the lodging 
house, which together provide housing for a very 
large proportion of unattached persons, are usually 
converted structures not suitable for individual 
living and are often firetraps. 

The author states that there has been little in- 
terest either on the part of private capital or on the 
part of the general public in remedying the situa- 
tion. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Changes produced in milk on heating, H. A. Har- 
LAND, R. JENNEsS, and S. T. Cavutter. J. 
Dairy Sci. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1947), p. 526. 

An attempt was made to elucidate the mechanism 
of the browning reaction of milk products when 
subjected to a relatively long-time, high-temper- 
ature treatment. This treatment resulted in large 
losses of lactose and in larger increases in acid fer- 
ricvanide when lactose was present. High reduc- 
ing values are characteristics of mixtures having 
a brown color. 


B-complex vitamins in grain sorghums, F. W. 
TANNER, S. E. PFeirrer, and J. J. Curtis. 
Cereal Chem. 24, No. 4 (July 1947), pp. 268-274. 
Analyses are presented for the riboflavin, niacin, 

pantothenic acid, biotin, and pyridoxine contents 

of 42 samples of grain sorghums. Wide differences 
found in some vitamin levels, especially niacin, 
suggested that by planned hybridization the con- 
tent may be increased over that found in present 
commercial varieties. Compared with corn, the 
sorghums contain approximately the same quan- 
tities of riboflavin and pyridoxine and more panto- 
thenic acid, niacin, and biotin. 

Sorghums have become an increasingly impor- 
tant crop in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, California, 

New Mexico, Nebraska, and Colorado. 


The relation of ascorbic acid to the keeping quality 
of dry whole milk, S. T. CAULTER and R. JEN- 
ness. J. Dairy Sci. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1947), p. 
528. 

Ascorbic acid has been reported to be an essential 
link in the chain of reactions by which oxidized 
flavors develop in liquid milk. This “off-flavor” 
of fresh commercial milk has been a plague of the 
milk industry. The flavor developed more strongly 
in air-packed milks than in nitrogen-packed ones 
and more in the absence of ascorbic acid than when 
the vitamin was present. Rates of deterioration 
were found not to differ greatly. 


Studies on bread staling; I, The role of starch, 
T. J. Schock and D. Frencn. Cereal Chem. 
24, No. 4 (July 1947), pp. 231-249. 

The progressive decline in solubles during the 
aging of bread indicates that the cause of staling 
may be a spontaneous aggregation of the branched 
B-fraction of starch which predominates in bread. 
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The percentage of soluble B-fraction from staled 
bread is restored to a constant high level when 
leached at 50° C; this is in accord with the practice 
of refreshing bread by moderate heating. No 
substantial solubilization of the A-fraction occurs 
at 50°C, 

Parallel behavior is observed during the aging of 
50 per cent aqueous pastes of defatted wheat 
starch, which indicates that staling is not depend- 
ent on the presence of other bread constituents. 
Malt extract greatly increases the amount of sol- 
uble starch, whereas normal amounts of salt, veast, 
neutral shortening, casein, or egg have little in- 
fluence. 


Some changes in dry whole milk during storage, 
R. Jenness, S. T. Cautrer, H. A. HARLAND, 
and L. K. Crowe. J. Dairy Sci. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 
1947), p. 527. 

Two distinct stale flavors develop in powdered 
whole milk when packed with oxygen present. 
Their rate of development differs from powder to 
powder and is accelerated greatly by increasing the 
storage temperature. Some rates of change are 
dependent on moisture level rather than on oxygen, 
for example, changes in solubility, pH, browning, 
lactose concentration, CO2 production. These 
changes involve lactose and protein. Better con- 
trol of undesirable changes in dry milk during stor- 
age should increase consumption by those requiring 
this form of milk. 


Wax coating frozen foods. Food Ind. 19, No. 4 

(Apr. 1947), pp. 77+. 

Frozen foods are now being dipped into a stain- 
less steel tank containing the odorless, tasteless, 
liquid thermoplastic wax which coats the food, 
hardens immediately into a tough flexible wrapper, 
and withstands rough handling at low temper- 
atures. The wax does not stick to the surface of 
the food but adhers closely to exclude air pockets 
and prevents moisture transfer. Foods treated in 
this fashion have been stored a year without evi- 
dence of deterioration. 

The coating can be stripped quickly and com- 
pletely from the food. The food, including all kinds 
of meat, is cut in pan-ready pieces. 

Wax and dipping tanks, which have been devel- 
oped for locker-plant operation, provide for auto- 
matic and continuous use. 


HOUSING 


Contributed by Avis Woolrich of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


They planned it that way, J. Pokorny and E. Hirp. 
Architectural Record 102, No. 2 (Aug. 1947), pp. 
68-75. 

Advanced methods of planning and construction 
have changed the once-provincial town of Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia, into a completely integrated in- 
dustrial city. Developed by the industry, all nec- 
essary building—houses and plant alike—has been 
co-ordinated by an office of architects and 
specialists. 

Residential districts, separated from the plant by 
parks, are so planned that workers can walk to 
work. As the need for workers in a section of the 
plant increases, the residential area is increased by 
additional apartments. A civic center separates 
family dwelling units from dormitories for un- 
married workers. 

Three types of dwelling units are built. Simplest 
is the 3-story walk-up. A central nursery and 
laundry serve these houses. An 8-story apartment, 
of the standard construction used for all buildings 
in Zlin, is the second type. Here restaurant and 
nursery are provided, but each apartment is a com- 
plete unit in itself, too. The third type of dwelling, 
planned for working mothers, will probably be 
tested first for acceptability. Here common din- 
ing, laundry, social, shopping, and educational 
areas are planned. 

The city is significant as a rare example of thor- 
ough, comprehensive planning in contrast to the 
sooty ignominy often associated with an industrial 
city. 

The modular savings plan, Progressive Architecture 
28, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), p. 20. 

Would-be home buyers of America are about to 
become thoroughly familiar with the industry-engi- 
neered home in the next few months. Essentially, 
the engineering consists of application of the prin- 
ciples of modular design to house building and 
promises to improve some common building prac- 
tices. Certain changes in construction methods, 
incorporation of standard size units such as joists 
and masonry, and precutting of such other items 
as studs are part of the program. The four-foot 
planning module advocated by the ASA has been 
used. 

The houses themselves, of six basic types, have 
from one to four bedrooms, pretty good circulation, 
and efficient plumbing layouts and introduce vari- 


ous structural devices. Being modular, the wood 
framing details can be readily adapted to masonry 
if desired. 

Advantages of the modular program are ex- 
pected to aid the average small builder and might 
be expected to raise the quality of the average 
house per building dollar spent. The houses, how- 
ever, are not, nor are they intended to be, for the 
minimum-income family. 


Planning, too, is for people, K. R. STOWELL. Ar- 
chitectural Record 102, No. 2 (Aug. 1947), p. 67. 
A significant trend in architectural and city 

planning is recognition of the needs and desires of 

the individual as well as those of masses of people. 

The materialistic type of planning may be scien- 

tific and may be good both functionally and finan- 

cially; yet it may leave out spiritual and esthetic 
elements that contribute to the health and well- 
being of the individual. 

The tall apartment building is cited as a case in 
point. To be close to the earth, to be able to see 
one’s own garden from the window, is an ingrained 
human desire that is too often ignored. Although 
orderly, materialistic planning may be hard, mo- 
notonous, and regimented, it may be that good city 
and architectural planning may be successfully 
integrated with human desires and satisfactions. 
If a choice between the two is necessary, the human 
factors are as important considerations as the tech- 
nical ones. 


The work center. Architectural Forum 87, No. 2 

(Aug. 1947), pp. 95-100. 

The development of mechanical equipment and 
the swing to the one-story, basementless house dic- 
tate that working areas, including laundry, kitchen, 
heating plant, and plumbing, be centralized on one 
floor. The trend raises a series of planning prob- 
lems regarding both organization and space re- 
quirements. 

Solution of the problem is seen as a task for ex- 
perts. Difficulties are encountered because of the 
variety of equipment offered and their varying 
sizes. Certain general tendencies in work-center 
planning may be plotted. The article shows dia- 
grams of various kitchen arrangements with laun- 
dry facilities incorporated. A discussion of the 
new models of kitchen and laundry equipment is 
included. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite E. Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 


Aluminum for plant and pack, J.C. Bartey. Food 

16, No. 188 (May 1947), pp. 145-147. 

The aluminum industry in Great Britain has 
been expanded. Pure aluminum provides best re- 
sistance to chemical attack but is soft and easily 
damaged. A new alloy is being used for beer 
barrels, drums, and milk churns. Aluminum packs 
are good for some vegetables and jams; foil is used 
to wrap cigarettes, chocolates, and citrus fruits. 
Ease of handling, freedom from corrosion, lightness 
in transport, and ease of manufacture make alu- 
minum baskets and crates practical. Large alu- 
minum equipment should be cleansed with special 
detergents. 


Floating freezer, [Epirortat]. Food Packer 28, 

No. 8 (July 1947), pp. 42, 44. 

Deep sea trawlers have been fitted with freezing 
apparatus. The king crab is quick frozen, pack- 
aged, and stored in refrigerated holds within a few 
hours after leaving sea water.. The meat is similar 
to perch with a sweet flavor. Experimental packs 
have been marketed in selected restaurants and 
found to be fresh in appearance and relatively free 
from cooking odor. 


Solving the hotel's human problems, W. WHYTE. 
Hotel Monthly 55, Ne. 651 (June 1947), pp. 
36-41. 

In an effort to solve personnel problems, the Ho- 
tel Radisson in Minneapolis enlisted the aid of a 
new personnel manager, research assistant, and a 
consultant from the University of Chicago. After 
clearing with labor unions, the manager observed 
for three months without making changes. Prob- 
lems stemmed from interdependence of depart- 
ment, autocratic supervision, unclarified personnel 
policies, and union-management friction. With the 
interested backing of the hotel owner, problems 
were ironed out and turnover reduced. Physical 
conditions were bettered; group meetings were 
held; work was redistributed; grievances were 
handled by the personnel manager and department 
heads. 


A crusade for better flavors, W. E. Broec. Bakers’ 
Helper 88, No. 1095 (July 1947), pp. 48-49. 
Control of pH (measure of acidity) may be the 

solution to some food manufacturing processes. In 

jelly making, each fruit jells best at a given pH 
value and is sensitive to one-tenth of a pH unit. 
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Cake batters have an optimum pH, but the pH 
producing the best physical properties may not 
afford the best flavor. Special starches that will 
stand high acidity are needed to prevent “weeping” 
in a lemon cream filling. 


Good food builds good will, M.C. Ketty. Modern 
Hosp. 68, No. 5 (May 1947), pp. 102-104. 
Good food service includes purchase of high- 

quality food, selection of appealing combinations, 
and preparation by skilled workers with adequate 
equipment. High standards of employment at- 
tract employees with high standards; a good salary 
is not costly in the long run. Employee turnover 
is the most expensive payroll item. Practical, 
attractive uniforms and appetizing food at regular 
hours help maintain good employee relations. The 
dietitian must have full backing of the manage- 
ment. 


Is your hospital kitchen meeting these specifica- 
tions? [Eprrortat]. Hosp. Mgt. 63, No. 6 
(June 1947), pp. 92, 94. 

Hospital kitchen facilities have not been enlarged 
to keep up with increases in bed capacity. Kitchen 
equipment and installations need sanitation checks. 

Terminate water inlets above maximum spill 
lines. Use indirect sewer connections to prevent 
sewage contamination and entrance of rats and in- 
sects. Refrigerate garbage to prevent develop- 
ment of odors and insects. Install modern can- 
washing facilities; cover all garbage cans tightly. 
Control insects by the use of tight screens and 
DDT. Provide relatively smooth floors and walls 
with surfaces impervious to washing. Use acous- 
tical material which does not collect moisture, dust, 
and dirt. 


Measuring slipperiness of walkway surfaces, {Ep1- 
TORIAL]. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 47, No. 7 (July 
1947), pp. 44-47. 

The National Safety Council and National Bu- 
reau of Standards are developing safety codes for 
walkways and footwear. The most common anti- 
slip precaution is a roughened surface such as pro- 
vided by metal stair treads, rubber matting, 
corrugations or embossments, embedded abrasives. 
These surfaces are avoided in indoor use because 
of difficulties in cleaning and maintenance. Studies 
are being made of walking habits and methods for 
measuring slipperiness. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Comparative nutritive value of casein and lact- 
albumin for man, A. J. MUELLER and W. M. 
Cox, Jr. J. Nutrition 34, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), 
pp. 285-294. 

Four adult men volunteered as subjects for nitro- 
gen balance studies. After a protein-depletion 
period, casein was fed for four days at a level of 2 
per cent of the calories. This test period was fol- 
lowed by a four-day depletion period and repeated, 
then lactalbumin was fed for four days at a level of 
2 per cent of the calories and repeated after a de- 
pletion period. Nitrogen balances for the two pro- 
teins were the same, indicating that they are of 
equal value for adult maintenance. 


Production of niacin deficiency in rats, J. M. 
Hunviey. J. Nutrition 34, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), 
pp. 253-262. 

Tryptophane appears to be the dietary precursor 
of niacin. Young rats on diets with varying 
amounts of casein and niacin were used. Growth 
was depressed and excretion of N’-methylnicotin- 
amide was decreased on diets low in casein. Addi- 
tion of either tryptophane or niacin brought about 
increased growth and increased excretion of the 
methylated derivative of niacin. It is suggested 
that when niacin is present in the diet tryptophane 
is “spared” for tissue building. 


Absorption of carotene from carrots in man and the 
use of the quantitative chromic oxide indicator 
method in the absorption experiments, M. S. 
Krevta. Biochem. J. 41, No. 2 (1947), pp. 

_ 269-273. 

Three adult subjects were studied for carotene 
absorption on controlled diets. Carotene was fed 
as raw carrot, grated, eaten alone or mixed with 
olive oil. Carotene content of the feces was deter- 
mined chromatographically. When carrot alone 
was taken 90 per cent of the carotene was excreted; 
carrot mixed with olive oil permitted 30 to 50 per 
cent excretion of carotene. The absorption of 
carotene dissolved in oil appeared to depend on the 
amount of oil present in the mixture. 


Effect of various salts on the synthesis of ascorbic 
acid and carotene in cress seedlings, L. W. Map- 
son and E. M. CruicKsHANK. Biochem. J. 41, 
No. 2 (1947), pp. 197-205. 

Cress seedlings were grown under controlled con- 
ditions of temperature and light intensity. The 


influence of nitrogenous and other salts on ascorbic 
acid and carotene synthesis was studied. Both 
ascorbic acid and carotene synthesis were depressed 
by solutions of ammonium sulfate, chloride, and 
phosphate but were not affected by ammonium bi- 
carbonate, nitrate, acetate, or succinate. Ascorbic 
acid was increased by certain sodium and potas- 
sium salts. The amount of ascorbic acid in the 
seedlings showed a positive correlation with the pH 
of the cell sap. 


Tocopherols (vitamin E) in milk: their chemical 
determination and occurrence in human milk, 
M. L. Quatre. J. Biol. Chem. 169, No. 3 (Aug. 
1947), pp. 513-514. 

Assays were made of 15 samples of human milk 
collected within one week after parturition. The 
vitamin E values ranged from 0.13 to 3.6 mg per 
100 ml of milk or 76 to 1800 mcg per gram of fat. 
Human milk samples collected in the first to eighth 
month of lactation had levels of 0.11 to 0.15 mg of 
vitamin E per 100 ml of milk. 


The absorption of radioactive iron by children 7-10 
years of age, W. J. Darsy, P. F. Haun, M. M. 
Kaser, R. C. STerInKAMP, P. M. DENSEN, and 
M.B.Coox. J. Nutrition 33, No.1 (Jan. 1947), 
pp. 107-120. ts 
Absorption of radioactive iron was studied in 188 

children 7 to 10 years of age from two schools in 
areas with different economic levels. Solutions of 
ferrous chloride containing radioactive iron were 
given orally. Blood measurements were made for 
hemoglobin, packed cell volume, serum albumin, 
serum vitamin A, and ascorbic acid; and 7-day food 
intake records were kept. Two to four weeks after 
ingestion of radioactive iron, blood measurements 
were again made and percentage absorption of 
radioactive iron estimated. Dietary studies in- 
dicated a satisfactory intake of iron, and hemo- 
globin values were within normal limits. 

The mean uptake of radioactive iron was 7.75 
to 17.75 per cent of the test dose of 2 to 3 mg of 
ferrous iron and was correlated with the estimated 
yearly increases of iron for growth but was not 
found to correlate with any other factors that were 
measured. 

From the data obtained it was estimated that the 
mean daily requirement of iron for children of this 
age was 2.3 to 3.8 mg. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Lois M. Burman of the Social Welfare and Public Health sec- 
tion of the D. C. Home Economics Association and Florence W. Mixa of 
the Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare of the D. C. Health Department 


Delay in the diagnosis of cancer, J. E. LEACH, 
MD, and G. F. Ropprss, MD. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 135, No. 1 (Sept. 6, 1947), pp. 5-8. 
Theoretically, all cancers would be curable if 

diagnosis were made quickly enough and proper 

treatment were applied immediately. Because in 
some situations the disease may be insidious in 
onset and so variable in its early symptomatology, 
this goal will never be reached until the cause of 
cancer is determined or until the universal cure for 
cancer is found. The principal available means of 
reducing morbidity and mortality due to cancer is 
early diagnosis and treatment. A survey was made 
in 1938 and again in 1946 to determine whether the 
fault for delay in diagnosis of cancer lay with the 
physician, the patient, or both, and to what extent. 

“This suggests strongly that the patient is making 

progress in reducing the period of delay, although 

the physician is not.” Cancer remains the second 

leading cause of death in the U. S.—L. M. B. 


The emergency treatment of vascular occlusions, 
E. V. ALLEN, MD. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 135, 
No. 1 (Sept. 6, 1947), pp. 15-17. 

In recent years the management of patients who 
have acute vascular occlusion has become emi- 
nently more satisfactory. Understanding of the 
mechanisms involved, achieved by experimental 
and clinical observation and early and adequate 
treatment, has greatly improved the outlook for 
patients who have acute intravascular thrombosis. 
Many lives and limbs can be saved, and many 
patients can be spared the distressing experience of 
pulmonary embolism and chronic venous insuffi- 
ciency, which is the remote result of extensive ve- 
nous thrombosis, if treatment based on wisdom 
and understanding is instituted early —L. M. B. 


Standards of dental care in public health programs 
for children, L. A. Gertack. J. Am. Denial 
Assoc. 35, No. 3 (Aug. 1, 1947), pp. 170-175. 
“An ideal dental clinic program for children 

would provide complete dental service for every 

child from the cradle to the time of graduation from 
high school.” It would include services as varied 
as health education for the expectant mother and 
braces for the school child. Such complete dental 
service is not available at public health clinics due 
to limited finances and personnel. Standards must 
remain fluid and be adapted to community re- 
sources. Clinics operating on limited budgets are 
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advised to concentrate on saving teeth or extract- 
ing badly infected teeth. Rendering the mouth 
free of infectious processes which will impair health, 
preserving deciduous teeth and sixth year molars 
are worthy goals. Limiting of the service to 
younger children and making it as complete as 
possible is recommended; when teeth are saved for 
6-year-old children the number of emergencies in 
the 12-year-old group is reduced. The dentist, 
the hygienist, and the school nurse have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to explain dental treatment and 
the result of neglect. Literature and exhibits are 
also effective. The growing importance of pre- 
ventive dental medicine such as fluorine therapy is 
recognized, and long-term planning is necessary; 
but for the present, clinic dental services must be 
spread thin.—F. W. M. 


A report of dental care under the Colorado program 
for emergency maternal and infant care, R. A. 
Downs. J. Am. Dental Assoc. 35, No. 3 (Aug. 
1, 1947), pp. 160-161. 

A study of case records of 7,000 women receiving 
maternity care under the Colorado Emergency 
Maternal and Infant Care Program revealed that 
only 13 per cent, or 230, applied for and received 
dental care. The desire for regular dental care 
must be aroused by health education. “Most 
physicians did not recommend a dental examina- 
tion for patients accepted for maternity care.” 
The average age of the 230 patienfs receiving den- 
tal care was 24 years. Extractions were needed by 
70 women, and 195, or 84.8 per cent, required one 
or more restorations. Roentgenograms, treatment 
for Vincent’s infection, and prophylaxis were pro- 
vided; bridges, dentures, and gold work were not. 
Average cost of the care per patient was $19.58. 
—F. W. M. 


Health councils in local communities, B. Mar- 
QUETTE. Am. J. Public Health 37, No. 8 (Aug. 
1947), pp. 959-966. 

“The health council is potentially one of the most 
valuable and powerful health forces in a com- 
munity,” concludes the Gunn-Platt study of volun- 
tary health agencies, after a survey of 32 health 
councils, three-fourths of which were found to be 
weak and ineffective. 

How that conclusion could be drawn from such 
discouraging data is demonstrated by a comparison 
of two midwestern cities.—F. W. M. 


‘ 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Wrinkles in nylon goods, BULL. SERV. OF NATL. 
Inst. OF CLEANING & Dyetnc. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 28, No. 8 (Aug. 1947), pp. 72-73. 
Ordinary methods used in silk finishing do not 

remove wrinkles from nylon fabrics. In some cases 

wrinkles removed during finishing return after the 
garment hangs for a short time. 

Nylon can be set into a given dimension by sub- 
jecting it to certain conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and time. Nylon fabric must be wet or 
moist in order to be set. Mills use a temperature 
of 180° F for 10 minutes fora permanent set. The 
fabric may be subsequently stretched, but it will 
always come back to the size under which it was 
set. If it is Held in a different shape and subjected 
to a temperature above 180° F the set will be per- 
manently changed. 

Wrinkles from sewing are the most difficult to 
remove; those from wearing fairly difficult; and 
those from handling the easiest. 

A method which usually removes wrinkles in- 
volves holding the fabric in a stretched flat condi- 
tion and keeping a hot head locked on it for a period 
of about 10seconds. The time factor is considered 
important. 


Mechanical degradation of rayon fabrics in domes- 
tic laundry procedures, M. Graypon, D. Linps- 
LEY, and J. Bropre. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 36, 
No. 14 (July 14, 1947), pp. 397-399. 

Various hand.and machine washing methods used 
in the average home in washing rayon were com- 
pared as to their effect on tensile strength and their 
efficiency in the removal of soil. 

Since work in other laboratories showed how such 
factors as presence of hard-water salts, hot water, 
alkaline water softeners, and bleaching agents con- 
tribute to the breakdown of rayons, these factors 
were controlled through the use of Zeolite softened 
water at 100° to 105° F, a buildon-free soap, and no 
bleach. 

The four washing procedures, which included 
home laundry equipment, were: Series 1—hand 
washing, hand squeezing, towel rolling; Series 2— 
hand washing, hand wringing; Series 3—machine 
washing, machine wringing; Series 4—soaking, ma- 
chine washing, machine wringing. 

From each series one test piece of each fabric was 
removed after 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 washings to 
be used for testing tensile strength, soil removal, 


Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of The Stout Institute 


and colorfastness. Tensile strength tests showed 
that all four methods compared favorably although 
repeated washings did cause a slight decrease in 
tensile strength. Thus present-day rayon fabrics 
may withstand more vigorous laundry methods 
than are now recommended. The hardest of the 
four methods (No. 4) produced no greater degra- 
dation than the other three methods and proved to 
be most efficient in soil removal. Soaking, how- 
ever, is not advised for colored rayons. 


Effects of various kinds of perspiration on fabrics, 

L. C. Barat. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 

8 (Aug. 1947), pp. 87-91. 

Because perspiration varies according to one’s 
physical condition, food eaten, medicine taken, and 
the amount of work one does, no perspirations are 
alike. Differences in the composition of various 
perspirations are of course very small. 

Foods influence perspiration odor, especially 
foods with a strong odor. Studies of perspiration 
odors all over the world have established a great 
number of distinctive and characteristic perspi- 
ration odors in various countries. 

Since perspiration odors are due to bacterial de- 
composition, they may be modified by a bath and 
by cleansers, particularly those having germicidal 
properties. 

Perspiration from uncovered parts of the body, 
those which do not come in contact with clothing, 
has a less strong odor, because no fabric odor is 
added and the sun may have germicidal action. 
Perspiration odors may indicate the presence of 
various fabrics and chemicals, including finishes, 
dyes, plastics. The strong odor of foot perspira- 
tion is due to the leather odor that is added to the 
normal odor of sweat. 


The apermeter, J. H. SkinkLE and A. Morean. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 36, No 9 (May 5, 1947), pp. 
245-247. 

The apermeter is a new instrument for measure- 
ment of air permeability, which is the ability of a 
fabric to transmit a gas through its interstices. 
The apermeter is an improvement over the Frazier 
instrument used by the government during the war. 
The determination of air permeability has practical 
use for balloon cloth, airplane fabric, parachute 
cloth, windbreaker garments, and fabric to be 
coated. 
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News Notes... 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska. Dr. Josephine E. 
Brooks, formerly head of the food and nutrition 
division at Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas, has joined the home 
economics staff as associate professor. 

Joan A. Plummer, who held a research assistant- 
ship at Michigan State College from 1945 to 1947, 
has been appointed instructor in food and nutri- 
tion. 

Mrs. Edith Pumphrey Solomon, a Nebraska 
graduate “with distinction,” has been appointed 
assistant instructor in the division of food and 
nutrition after a year’s experience as assistant 
director of the Dairy Council in Omaha. 

Lois Opper, who received her master’s degree 
from the University in June, is now instructor in 
home management and in charge of one of the 
home management houses. 

Mary Rose Gram, who received her master’s 
degree in 1947, has been appointed research assis- 
tant in food and nutrition. 

Doretta Schlaphoff, instructor in the food and 
nutrition division, is on leave of absence to work 
on her PhD at Cornell University. 

June Stotlar, Ruth Lebo, Shirley Steats, Ruth 
Ann Medaris Leymaster, and Mrs. Mary Williams 
are new technicians in nutrition research. 

The graduate assistants this year are: Helen 
Rhodes in food and nutrition research, Helen 
Conley in child development, and Mrs. Doris 
Perry and Mrs. Betty Joan Cochran in family 
economics and home management. 

Ruth Leverton has been elected a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. She collaborated with Dr. George Clark 
of Omaha in the paper “Meat in the Diet of Young 
Infants,” published in the August 1947 issue of 
the Journai! of the American Medical Association. 

The cafeteria of the College of Agriculture 
opened in its new location in the Food and Nu- 
trition Building in September. Its former quar- 
ters in the Home Economics Building are being 
remodeled to house the department offices, reading 
rooms and classrooms, laboratories and storage 
areas for the divisions of family economics, home 
management, housing, and equipment. 

Lois Opper, Marjorie Knoll, and Louise Wind- 


husen, who received their M.A. degrees in June, 
attended the Home Management Conference and 
Workshop sponsored by Michigan State College 
in July. 

Caroline Ruby and Mary Guthrie attended a 
three-week workshop for college teachers of 
clothing and textiles at Iowa State College in July. 

Matilda Peters, associate professor of home 
economics in the food and nutrition division and 
a member of the Nebraska faculty for 27 years, 
retired in August as associate professor emeritus. 

Extension Service. The home extension club 
programs were planned during the past year to 
include at least six demonstration meetings, study 
programs, and recreation. Emphasis was again 
placed on one program which would result in 
better understanding of people of other lands. 

The Nebraska Home Extension Council has been 
active with international projects. The state has 
sent the largest number of packages to needy 
European families, and the “Pen Friends” proj- 
ect has been enlarged. More than $200 was con- 
tributed to the Penny for Friendship Fund, and 
several clubs of the state have pledged support of 
foreign children. Study of world problems was 
emphasized by dramatization at the State Coun- 
cil’s annual meeting of a typical session of the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

State Fair booth exhibits, prepared by local 
committees from 10 counties, showed various 
phases of the year’s home extension program. 
Visitors at the booths were greeted and their 
questions answered by a hostess committee of 
rural homemakers. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
Speakers at the annual meeting of the Association 
on October 17 in Manchester were Andrew Truxal 
of Dartmouth College, who spoke on “The Func- 
tion of the Home Economist in Teaching Family 
Relationships”; Elizabeth Ellis of the New Hamp- 
shire Extension Service, on ‘“‘What’s New in Nu- 
trition”’; and Sara Kerr, state home demonstration 
leader, on “High Lights of the Meeting of the 
Associated Country Women of the World in 
Amsterdam, Holland.” 


University of New Hampshire. Alice Foster is 
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supervising the home management house and 
teaching Home Management and Consumer Edu- 
cation. She replaces Mrs. Dorothy Cousens, now 
home management specialist in the New York 
Extension Service at Cornell University. 

Marjorie Crossland, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, will co-ordinate the Veterans’ and 
Home Economics Nursery Schools this year. 
These schools are to be used as a laboratory for 
child development classes at the University. 

Extension Service. In June Ann Beggs, home 
management specialist, was elected alumnae repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of Nasson 
College in Springvale, Maine. 

Mrs. Norine Sipe, home economics teacher in 
Portsmouth, worked as assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Rockingham County during the 
summer. Her activities were largely confined to 
projects in Portsmouth and to projects with Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire veterans’ wives. 

Marion Davis, home demonstration agent in 
Sullivan County, taught a unit in refinishing furni- 
ture at the summer session of the University of 
New Hampshire. The class of 19 included 6 men. 

A New England Health Institute was held at 
the University in June. Helen Monsch of Cor- 
nell University was one of the speakers. 

Frances Platts, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion at the University of New Hampshire, acted 
as assistant home demonstration agent in Coos 
County during August. 

School Lunch Institute. From August 5 to 8 
school lunch supervisors and workers met at 
Keene Teachers College for a program directed 
by Ruth Cutter, state supervisor of school lunches. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. At 
the first co-operative meeting of retailers and 
consumers from many parts of the state in Newark 
on October 9, apparel for the high school girl and 
her teacher was discussed; merchandise in three 
price ranges was exhibited; and factors deter- 
mining each price line were pointed out. 

Speakers at the Association’s meeting in Atlantic 
City on November 8 were Edmund N. Bacon of 
the Philadelphia Planning Commission, Henrietta 
Fleck of New York University, and Joan Rock of 
Pratt Institute. 

Anna Dooley resigned as alternate councilor for 
the Association when she left the state to direct 
the home economics program for New York City. 
Mrs. Ella Reidel Williams, state supervisor of 
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home economics, has succeeded her as alternate 
councilor. 

New Jersey College for Women. Pela Braucher 
conducted a nutrition workshop at Hampton In- 
stitute last summer. 

Doris Tricamo of Guttenberg, New Jersey, a 
senior, was awarded the Borden Home Economics 
Scholarship this year. She plans to teach home 
economics. 

A school lunch institute was sponsored on Oc- 
tober 25 by the College and the State Department 
of Education. Speakers included Mrs. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a principal of an elementary and a 
high school, a member of a board of education, 
a county helping teacher, a member of the school 
lunch committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and home economics 
teachers who are responsible for school lunches in 
both urban and rural schools. 


New Mexico 


Eastern New Mexico College. The College has 
been approved for the training of home economics 
teachers, effective this year. The home economics 
staff now consists of three teachers. Floy O. 
Wilson, formerly of the University of Arkansas, 
is a new staff member. 

Extension Service. Rheba Merel Boyles, whose 
experience includes teaching and home demon- 
stration work in Texas, joined the staff as clothing 
specialist on September 1. She succeeds Mrs. 
Pearle Chapman Gehl. 

For the first time in several years, all of the 
county home agent positions in New Mexico are 
filled. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Doherty, a former home demon- 
stration agent in Missouri and LIllinois, succeeds 
Wanda McGill as home agent in Quay County. 

Doris Mardis, who formerly worked in Eddy 
County as home agent, follows Nannie Clytice 
Ross in Dona Ana County. Miss Ross resigned 
on July 1, after serving in the County for seven 
years. 

Ann Nabors, formerly home economics teacher 
at Farwell, Texas, became assistant home agent 
in Roosevelt County at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 

Nadine Hodges, who formerly taught home eco- 
nomics at Roy, is now assistant home agent in 
Curry County. 

Agnes Vinyard, recently home agent in Colfax 
County, is now on the editorial staff in the state 
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News Notes 


office. Her successor in Colfax County is Mrs. 
Cricket B. Shankle, formerly with the Farmers 
Home Administration in Texas. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. Tlie 
Central-W estern District is continuing its program of 
recruiting high school students for home economics 
careers. 

Eastern District. Henrietta Fleck of New York 
University was guest speaker at the District’s 
luncheon meeting with the New York State 
Teachers Association on October 17 at Hackett 
Junior High School, Albany. 

Western District. Marie Sellers of General 
Foods, New York City, spoke at the District’s 
meeting in Buffalo on September 29. A luncheon 
in conjunction with the zone meeting was held 
on October 24 at the Hotel Touraine in Buffalo. 
Monthly radio discussions by District members be- 
gan on October 4. 

New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University. Flora M. Thurston, Helen 
Monsch, and Mrs. Jessie A. Boys have retired 
from the staff. 

Margaret Hutchins was assisted by Dorothy S. 
Lawson in conducting a Teachers Conference on 
Methods and Procedures of Teaching at the 
College in July. 

Skidmore College. Edith H. MacArthur has 
retired as chairman of the home economics de- 
partment, and Catherine A. Rockwood has suc- 
ceeded her. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. Astrid Niel- 
sen of Stockholm, Sweden, spent two weeks ob- 
serving at the College under Mildred Sipp’s 
supervision. 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg. Marie 
Banks, formerly of the State Education Depart- 
ment, joined the home economics education staff 
on September 1. 

Syracuse University. Muriel Brown of the U.S. 
Office of Education led the Conference on Family 
Life Education at the University in conjunction 
with the Home Economics Workshop directed by 
Evelyn Herrington last summer. 

State Education Department. New faces in 
the Bureau of Home Economics include those of 
Dorothy S. Lawson, the new chief; Laura Ellen- 
wood and Fern Jackson, on the supervisory staff; 
and Evalyn S. Fisher and K. Elizabeth Lamsen, 
school lunch supervisors. 

Treva E. Kauffman and Dorothy S. Lawson pre- 
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sided at the City Supervisors Conference in Syra- 
cuse on October 6 and 7. 

Rochester. Mrs. Jessie W. Tickell has retired 
from the staff of the Board of Education. 


Oklahoma 


University of Oklahoma. A course in institu- 
tional practice and one in buying have been added 
to the institution courses being offered. 

State Department of Education. Lela O’Toole 
recently resigned as state supervisor of home 
economics education to take advanced study at 
Ohio State University. Her successor is Joanna 
Chapman, formerly teacher trainer of home eco- 
nomics education at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Mrs. Gladys Stone has resigned as Northeast 
District supervisor to be at home with her family. 
Larra Zola Coe, who has been Southeast District 
supervisor, has joined the home economics edu- 
cation staff at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 

School Lunch Directors Classes. The homeserv- 
ice department of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany offered classes in menu planning and proper 
food preparation for directors of school lunch 
programs in Oklahoma. Two types of menus that 
would appeal to children were prepared for the 
directors. Classes have been held in Enid and 
Oklahoma City, and one class will be held for the 
directors of lunch programs in the colored schools. 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, in co- 
operation with dealers, is placing modern gas 
ranges built to certified performance standards 
in the home economics departments of all schools 
and colleges in towns which they serve. These 
ranges are being placed in the schools on a loan 
basis for two years and will then be replaced with 
the newest type of gas range. Demonstration 
programs will be offered by the home service di- 
rectors following the installation of the ranges in 
the schools. 

Farmers Home Administration. In the re- 
organization for this vear’s program, necessary 
staff reductions were made, resulting in the re- 
tention of only four home economists for the state: 
Marie Pickett, Mary E. Kuhlman, Lois French, 
and Dona Comfort. These four, who have head- 
quarters in the state office in Oklahoma City, will 
work with county supervisors and field represen- 
tatives to the extent possible to see that FHA 
borrower families are given guidance where neces- 
sary in at least these family-living aspects: maxi- 
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mum production, conservation, and use of the 
amounts and varieties of foods required for good 
nutrition; adequate food storage facilities; health 
services and sanitation; family living expenses; 
purchase of needed home equipment and furnish- 
ings; and repair and upkeep of the house. 


Oregon 

University of Oregon. New home economics 
staff members this fall are Faith Johnston, formerly 
of Mary Washington College, assistant professor; 
Ruth Nelson, formerly a teacher in the Centralia 
(Washington) High School, instructor; and Mar- 
garet Wiese, formerly of the University of Iowa, 
instructor. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Public Schools. The junior and 
senior high schools are now offering Family Life 
Education to greater numbers of pupils. One 
or, in some cases, two single-period, nonlaboratory 
classes are required in four of the junior high 
schools in the eighth and ninth grades. In three 
of the senior high schools a one-year course in 
Family Life Education is required of all girls; 
and, as a result of the popularity of this course 
with the senior girls in one high school, a similar 
course has been offered this fall for boys. Units 
studied in these classes vary with each school. 

In another high school all girls in the tenth year 
study Personal Living for two periods each week 
during the first semester and Family Relationships 
for two periods each week during the second se- 
mester. Several other high schools offer elec- 
tives in the field of Family Life Education. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s Twentieth Annual Meeting on July 
18 and 19 at the School of Tropical Medicine, 
San Juan, was dedicated to Elsie Mae Willsey, 
who did pioneering work in Puerto Rico as home 
economics teacher in the public schools, as pro- 
fessor and head of the home economics department 
at the University of Puerto Rico, and as insular 
supervisor of vocational home economics in the 
Department of Education. Miss Willsey, who 
is now living in Bemidji, Minnesota, was invited 
to attend the meeting but had to decline the 
invitation because of illness. 

The following are Association officers for 1948- 
49: president, Sarah Rodriguez Chacén, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico; president-elect, Maria 
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Magdelena Guzman, Department of Education, 
San Juan; vice-president, Mrs. Panchita Gonzalez 
Gueits, Department of Education, San Juan; 
secretary, Susana Lépez, Salinas; financial secre- 
tary, Carmen Cintrén, University of Puerto Rico; 
treasurer, Martha Coll, nutritionist for the school 
lunchroom program, San Juan. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s first meeting of the year was 
a house party for all home economists in the state 
at the Green Inn in Narragansett on September 12 
and 13. Doris Buchanan, editor of the home eco- 
nomics department of D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, was the luncheon speaker. Mrs. Mabel 
Goshidigan and Alice Mulvey were co-chairmen 
for the tea that opened a recruitment program in 
home economics and dietetics. 

Rhode Island State College. New faculty mem- 
bers in the School of Home Economics are: 
Mary-Jane Bacon, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion; Marion L. Fry, instructor in textiles and 
clothing; Helen H. Johnson, instructor in child 
development and family relations; Mrs. Elisabeth 
Norcross, director of the Nursery School; Mrs. 
Madeleine Parker, instructor; and Arline Pinkham, 
associate professor. 

The Nursery School will operate play schools 
each afternoon for the children of married students 
and others in the community. A play school 
for the children of veteran students living in the 
housing project at Fort Kearney, near the campus, 
has been organized by the parents under the direc- 
tion of the child development staff. 

Professor Ruth Tucker has returned as associate 
professor in home economics research after a 
semester of graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. 

Cranston. Mrs. Carrie Essley is teaching home 
economics at the Hugh B. Bain Junior High 
School. 

Providence. Norma Risman of the Simplicity 
Pattern Company entertained Providence home 
economics teachers at the Sheraton-Biltmore on 
September 17 and presented a program on good 
grooming. 

West Warwick. The West Warwick home econ- 
omists are planning their third rummage sale, 
this time to raise money for a scholarship fund 
being inaugurated this year. Their first and sec- 
ond sales were for the benefit of the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund of the AHEA. 
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News Notes 


Texas 


Baylor University. Marjorie Dryden, a grad- 
uate of the University of Texas, is in charge of 
the Nursery School. 

East Texas State Teachers College. The an- 
nual Homemaking Teachers’ Conference for Area 
VII on September 27 had as its theme “Developing 
an Effective Program in Homemaking.” The 
program was developed by teachers of the area, 
assisted by Mrs. Veneta Olney Young. 

North Texas State College. Florence Scoular 
is serving as nutritionist in the community health 
program being planned in Mesquite and Denton, 
a project supervised by the College and financed 
by the Kellogg Foundation. 

New staff members are June Kelsay, in charge 
of the foods and nutrition research laboratory; 
Mrs. Eleonora Baden, foods and nutrition; Betty 
Alford, dietitian at Leggett Courts. 

Frances Russell is now devoting half of her time 
to the state vocational homemaking program and 
half to home economics education. 

Sadie Kate Bass is devoting all of her time to 
the food services of the C lege. Frances Welch 
has taken over the institutional work. 

Last summer Jimmie Nell Harris supervised 
the work with veterans’ wives in Hamilton. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. Carrie 
Lee Collins has returned to the campus after 
study at Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Oda Belle White, formerly with the 
Farmers Home Administration, has joined the 
faculty as instructor in Adult Vocational Home 
Economics. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
Lila Clark, who has been with the state school 
lunch program, has succeeded Ilene Brown, now 
on leave to do research at Ohio State University. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. Aline 
McKenzie was enrolled in the Northwestern NBC 
Radio Institute for six weeks last summer. 

Julia Menefee studied at the University of 
Alaska during the summer session. 

Mrs. E. H. Haun has returned to the staff as 
director of the Nursery School and nutrition in- 
structor. 

The Planning Council for the Adult Home- 
making Program entertained the wives of college 
students at a mixer on September 23. 

Texas State College for Women. Dr. Margaret 
Phillips Randolph has joined the staff as associate 

professor of foods and nutrition. 
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Texas Technological College. New staff mem- 
bers are: Mary Pritchett and Clara McPherson, 
foods and nutrition; Ellen Wright, clothing and 
textiles; Billie Caskey, child development; Mrs. 
Ethel Jane Beitler and Kate Rogers, applied arts. 
Mrs. Jonnie McCrery Michie has returned as 
head of the foods and nutrition department, and Mrs. 
Lila Kinchen has returned to the clothing and 
textiles department after two years’ leave. 

Vivian Johnson was married on August 1 to 
Dean O. V. Adams of Texas Technological College. 

Mina Lamb has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence. She is the proud mother of a son born 
on September 7. 

Because of increased enrollment in the division 
of home economics, two temporary buildings have 
been assigned to house the classes in interior de- 
sign, costume design, and crafts. 

Fall meetings at the College included those of 
the State Nutrition Council on October 25, the 
District Meeting of Home Economics High School 
Teachers on October 18, and the State Workshop 
for College Home Economics Clubs in late October. 

University of Texas. New faculty members 
are: Bethea Ward, interior decoration; Mrs. Marie 
Anderson Baird, child development; Eleanor 
Hurby, assistant director of residence halls; and 
Mrs. Phillip York, foods and nutrition. 

Mrs. Anna Marie Caswell returned this fall to 
the clothing and textile division and Mrs. Jackie 
Teague Courtney to the interior decoration divi- 
sion. 

West Texas State College. Elizabeth A. Cox 
is acting as head of the home economics depart- 
ment while Margaret Barrett is studying at lowa 
State College. 

New staff members are Mrs. Mary Anne Duke 
in home economics education and Mary Louise 
Grosse in foods and nutrition. 

State Board for Vocational Education. The 
state now has 12 area homemaking supervisors. 
The supervisors of the two newly created areas 
are Billie Williamson of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College and Hannah Hoff of John Tarlton 
College. 

Extension Service. The State Conference for 
County Extension Agents and the Texas 4-H Club 
Roundup at College Station from September 3 
to 5 was attended by about 1600 persons. E. W. 
Aiton of the U. S. Extension Service conducted 
discussion groups with the 4-H club members, 
and Jane Farwell of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation was in charge of recreation groups. 
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. New staff appointments are: Frances Arnold, 

assistant editor; Dyora Crowder, district agent; 
Bonnie Cox, assistant district agent; Gladys 
Darden, assistant specialist in home management; 
Louise Mason, specialist in food preparation; 
and Nena Roberson, associate specialist in clothing. 

Mary Routh returned on September 1 as cloth- 
ing specialist after a year’s leave for study at 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Dora R. Barnes, clothing specialist for the 
past 27 years, resigned on August 31. She will 
make her home in Bryan, Texas. Mrs. Barnes 
has compiled a “History of Clothing Work in 
Texas Extension Service since 1920,” at which 
time she was appointed the first clothing specialist 
for the Service. 

During the summer 36 home demonstration staff 
members and county home demonstration agents 
took leave for study at universities and colleges 
extending from Oregon State College to Cornell 
University and from the University of Missouri 
to Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Utah 

Utah Home Economics Association. Officers 
for 1947-48 are Fern Shipley, president; Margaret 
Meeks, secretary; and Mildred Hammond, treas- 
urer. 

Executive board meetings are held the third 
Saturday of each month. Joan Frye, New York 
City HEIB, was guest speaker at the September 
meeting. 

The fall luncheon meeting was held on October 
11 at the Roof Garden of the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City. The program centered around state 
plans for Utah’s participation in the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund of the AHEA. 

College Clubs. A College Club Workshop was 
held at Utah State Agricultural College on Octo- 
ber 17 and 18 under the direction of Gwen Cramer 
of the University of Utah, president; Marvis 
Dewsnup, Brigham Young University, vice-presi- 
dent; Marva Lu Hillyard, Utah State Agricultural 
College, chairman of arrangements; and Alta 
Hirst, college club adviser. 

State Nutrition Council. Phyllis Snow, home 
service director of the Mountain States Fuel 
Supply Company, and Mrs. Beatrice Thomas, 
state supervisor of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, are the newly elected chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Council. At the first monthly 
meeting of the year on September 20 the year’s 
plan of work was outlined. 
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State Department of Education. The Fall 
Conference of Utah Home Economics Teachers 
was held at Pine Crest in Emigration Canyon on 
September 26 and 27 under the leadership of C. 
Aileen Erickson, state director of home economics. 
Revision of the State Course of Study was begun. 

Jo Beth Johnson and Mary Kirkham, members 
of the staff of the school lunch division, attended 
a three-week seminar sponsored by the World 
Federation of Education Associations at the Uni- 
versity of Neuchatel in Switzerland. 

The second annual School Lunch Workshop for 
district school lunch supervisors was held from June 
23 to 26 at Utah State Agricultural College. 

Utah Conference on Home Economics in Higher 
Education. Homemaking staff members of the 
University of Utah, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Brigham Young University met in con- 
ference on September 2, 3, and 4 in Provo, under 
the leadership of Ruth Lehman of Ohio State 
University, to work on planning a curriculum study 
program and setting up long-time goals. 

Brigham Young University. Ruth Wilson and 
Mrs. Mary Hatch Jorgensen are new home eco- 
nomics staff members. Miss Wilson is in home 
economics education, and Mrs. Jorgensen is 
cafeteria manager in the Joseph Smith Building. 

Utah State Agricultural College. The School of 
Home Economics welcomed five new members to 
the staff in September: Winifred Amocher, child 
development; Marie Sorenson, housing; Lucile 
Sperry, foods and nutrition; Mrs. Lela Gustafsen, 
home economics education; Eva Beutler, clothing 
and textiles; and Mrs. Oretta Carlson, home 
management house. 

University of Utah. The department of home 
economics has added three new members: Mildred 
S. Jentsch, nutrition; LaPreal B. Loveless, foods 
and nutrition; and Mrs. Winifred C. Jardine, 
foods. 

Extension Service. Rhea Hurst, who has been 
on leave, has returned as specialist in home fur- 
nishing and decoration. Maude Martin is on 
leave for study at Oregon State College. 

New county home agents who have joined the 
staff are Jean Magleby in San Juan County; 
Mrs. Sarah Nielsen, Millard; Elizabeth Darley, 
Weber; and Elizabeth Finlinson Foy, Garfield. 


Virginia 
Virginia Home Economics Association. The 


district meetings held this fall are to be continued 
this winter. 
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News Notes 


Home Economists in Business. Essie L. Elliott, 
chairman of the HEIB department of the AHEA, 
was in Richmond on October 2 to meet with the 
Virginia HEIB group. 

Mount Vernon Homemakers’ Section. At the 
September meeting of this group an exhibit and 
discussion of recent books on homemaking was 
featured. 

At the October meeting, sponsored by the crafts 
unit, techniques of various crafts were demon- 
strated and there was an exhibit of articles that 
had been made during the summer. 

The November meeting was devoted to con- 
sumer problems, and the December meeting is to 
be a dinner party at which the husbands of mem- 
bers will be guests. 

Officers for 1947-48 are: chairman, Ethel Lewis 
Pillar; vice-chairman, Roberta Kramer; secre- 
tary, Caroline Plucknett; and treasurer, Betty 
Meister. 

Madison College. New home economics faculty 
members are: Mrs. Jeanette S. Lockard, who 
received her M.A. at the University of West 
Virginia, in clothing and textiles; Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, who received her M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in foods; and Elizabeth Young, a graduate 
student at the University of Tennessee, supervisor 
of home economics at the Harrisonburg High 
School. 

Mabel Gladin, dietitian at the College, is presi- 
dent of the Virginia Dietetic Association. 

Myrtle Wilson, who has been on the staff since 
1920, has retired and is spending the winter in 
Southern California. 

State Board of Education. Lois Williams, 
former home economics teacher at Dinwiddie High 
School, is now serving as field supervisor of home 
economics education in southeastern Virginia, with 
headquarters at Church Road. She succeeds Mrs. 
Helen C. Hopper. 

Richmond. Mrs. Mavis Gibbs, formerly with 
the Southeastern Chain Store Council, is now 
editor of the woman’s page of the Southern Planter. 

Gertrude Drinker, formerly with the Farmers 
Home Administration in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
is now in Richmond as home service director for 
the Department of Public Utilities. 

The Virginia Electric and Power Company has 
two new home economists on its staff: Grace 
Holmes, a recent graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and Mrs. Doris Williams, a 
graduate of Farmville State Teachers College. 
Christine Rogers has been transferred to Ports- 
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mouth as the Company’s home economist there, 
and Helen Harrington is now home economist in 
the Norfolk office. 

Mrs. Margaret Blane, formerly with the De- 
partment of Public Utilities, is now home econ- 
omist with the Welmont Electric Company in 
Richmond. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Seattle HEIB’s. The Seattle HEIB’s first meet- 
ing of the year was held in the Vance Hotel on 
September 23. The year’s business was discussed, 
and reports on the AHEA’s annual meeting were 
given by Florence Lloyd of the University of 
Washington and Edith Rauch of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company. 

Washington State College. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wiley, instructor in housing, worked during the 
summer at the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics completing her motion 
studies of the work areas in kitchens. 

Barbara McLaren, who received her doctor’s 
degree at the University of Wisconsin, has joined 
the foods and nutrition staff. 

Frances Stiles, who received her doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Iowa, has joined the 
child development staff. 

Louise Windhusen, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, is a new staff member. 

Seattle Public Schools. Edna Martin, Eula 
Frey, Mildred Bell, and Elba Crum attended the 
University of California’s Training Center in 
Family Life, Health, and Social Relations in 
Berkeley from June 23 to August 2. The center 
was organized to prepare a group of specially 
selected teachers as leaders for the educational 
program. The Rosenberg Foundation tuition 
scholarships that were available made it possible 
for selected people to be invited from the seven 
western states. Washington had 17 persons from 
many fields enrolled. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Madelelyn Gris- 
by, formerly of the Garland School of Homemak- 
ing in Boston, has succeeded Edna Anderson as 
teacher of textiles and clothing. 

Stout Institute. Ruth E. Michaels has retired 
as dean of the division of home economics after 
devoting 20 years to the development of home 
economics in The Stout Institute and in Wisconsin. 
She will continue to live in Menomonie. 
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Dr. Alice J. Kirk, formerly director of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Denver, 
is Miss Michaels’ successor. 

Dr. Eileen Elliott, formerly of Santa Barbara 
College, University of California, has succeeded 
Mabel C. Rogers as head of the foods and nutri- 
tion department. Miss Rogers resigned last spring 
and is now living at 17350 McIntyre, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mary Balzek, formerly of the University of 
Oklahoma, is filling the position in the foods and 
nutrition department formerly held by Winnona 
Cruise. Miss Cruise is now co-owner of the 
Sheffleld Book and Gift Shop in Sherbrooke, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Ann Noble, who comes from the University of 
Indiana, has succeeded Mildred Moore in the home 
economics education department. Miss Moore is 
studying at the University of Illinois. 

Mary Killian, formerly on the staff of Loretta 
Heights College, Denver, Colorado, is head of 
institutional administration and cafeteria director. 
She succeeds Ann Hadden, who resigned. Lorna 
Little, ’43, is assistant to the cafeteria director. 

Mrs. Ruby Niebauer, formerly art supervisor in 
Madison, has succeeded Sigrid Rasmussen as 
head of the related art department. Miss Ras- 
mussen is now with Benney and Smith, manu- 
facturers of art supplies, in New York City. 

Marjorie Leland, a new instructor in art, has 
succeeded Juliet Johnston, who was married to 
Bruce Johnson last summer and is living at 4605 
Calvert Road, College Park, Maryland. 

University of Wisconsin. Farm and Home 
Week, held prior to the war between the fall and 
spring semesters, was held at the University this 
year from May 26 to 28. 

Extension Service. Josephine Pollock, assistant 
state leader, taught a course in extension methods 
at Oregon State College last summer. 

Ethel Hill, formerly Pierce County home agent, 
is now assistant 4-H club leader. 

Helen Davis, formerly Grant County home 
agent, has joined the staff of the Minnesota 
Extension Service, as assistant +H club leader. 

Winifred Eastwood, former Waukesha County 
home agent, has joined the New York Extension 
Service staff as county home agent. 

Elizabeth Birong, former specialist in clothing, 
is teaching at Montana State College. 

Anita Gundlach, former La Crosse County home 
agent, is now assistant state leader. 

The following county home agents have been 
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appointed: in Brown County, Bertha Schoonover, 
formerly employed by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration; in Clark County, Helen Wurthmann, 
former teacher in Blue River; in Monroe County, 
Elizabeth Haberkorn, former teacher in New 
Holstein; in Ozaukee County, Ruth Davis, ’47 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin; in Racine 
County, Lenore Landry, former teacher in Ro- 
chester; in Richland County, Mary Alice Dun- 
widdie, ’47 graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin; in Rock County, Mrs. Helene Gass Felts, 
former teacher in Rice Lake and Bowler; in 
Vernon County, Ethyl Morgan, formerly employed 
by the FHA; and in Winnebago County, Marion 
Wagner, former teacher in Evansville. 

Edith Brevig was recently transferred from Ver- 
non County to La Crosse County, and Eileen 
Niedermeier from Waushara County to Waupaca. 


Wyoming 

State Department of Education. Thirty voca- 
tional homemaking teachers took part in the 
Annual State Teachers’ Conference at the Univer- 
sity Science Camp, Snowy Range, from August 18 
to 21. “Planning for Further Development in 
Homemaking Education” was the theme of the 
program, and the state supervisors and teacher 
trainers served as leaders. 

University of Wyoming. The following faculty 
members have been added to the University of 
Wyoming staff: Mrs. Ruth Barker, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics; Lola Hill, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics; and Joyce Reed, in- 
structor. 

Workshop on Community-School Relationships. 
Specialists of the Wyoming Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service were among those participating in the 
Workshop on Community School Relationships 
held from July 28 to August 1 at the University 
Summer Camp. This workshop was one of a 
series of planned co-operative endeavors of schools 
and communities in Wyoming to understand prob- 
lems facing mothers, teachers, and community 
leaders. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, 
home demonstration leader, attended the meeting 
of the Associated Country Women of the World 
in Amsterdam from September 8 to 13. 

Eight specialists from the Agricultural Extension 
Service took part in the specialists’ Workshop 
on Planning Methods in Relation to Extension 
Programs held in Pullman, Washington, from 
October 21 to 31. 
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More High School Student Diets Evaluated, 
505 

Blueberries: Homemakers as Tasters, 649 

Body Economy, Functional Kitchen Storage in 
Terms of, 70 

BooHER, MARGARET. Why I Enjoy Teaching 
Homemaking: A Life-Long Desire, 268 

Books Received: - 

American Regional Cookery, 171 

American School and University, The, 172 

America’s Fabrics, 43 

Architects’ Handbook, 364 

Art Education for Daily Living, 44 

Art for Young America, 44 

As Others Like You, 594 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, 237 

Baby, A Mother’s Manual, 43 

Beauty Plus, 594 

Better Living—Practical Suggestions for Schools 
and Homes, 595 

Book of Houses, The, 363 

Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, The, 171 

Clothes with Character, 524 

Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care, 
The, 660 

Consumer’s Economic Life, The, 109 

Cordon Bleu Cook Book, The, 524 

Creative Crafts in Wood, 110 

Creative Home Decorating, 594 

Creative Old Age, 237 

Demonstration Techniques, 363 

Diet Manual of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, 596 

Don’t Let Your Marriage Fail, 659 

Education of Superior Children, The, 362 

Eggs and Cheese As You Please, 171 

Elementary Bacteriology, 364 

First Steps in Cooking, 171 

Food and Health, 522 

Food and Nutrition, 596 

Food Buyer’s Information Book, 109 

Food Values of Portions Commonly Used, 301 

Foods, Their Values and Management, 301 

For This We Fought, 595 

Fundamentals of Chemistry, 172 

Furniture for Your Home, 237 

Goop HovusEKEEPING Housekeeping Book, The, 
659 

Grounds for Living, 171 

Group Feeding, 364 

Handbook for Discussion Leaders, 660 

Handbook of Diet Therapy, 237 

Handbook of Food Preparation, 359 


: 
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Books Received (Cont.) 

Herbs for the Kitchen, 523 

Herbs, Spices and Seasonings, 523 

Household Physics, 364 

How Heredity Builds Our Lives, 109 

Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the 
Sick, 363 

Introductory Mathematics for College Students 
of Home Economics, 109 

Juvenile Delinquency, A Critical Annotated 
Bibliography, 524 

Keys to a Fashion Career, 363 

Laboratory Manual of Chemistry, 172 

Land for the Family, 595 

Learn and Live, 595 

Look at Our Schools, A, 658 

Manual for School and Institutional Lunch- 


rooms, 171 
Marriage: This Business of Living Together, 
170 


Master Hand, The: A Study of the Origin and 
Meaning of Right and Left Sidedness and 
Its Relation to Personality and Language, 
362 

Modern Metalcraft, 110 

New Connecticut Cookbook, The, 659 

New Fibers, The, 524 

Not by Bread Alone, 522 

Nutrition and Diet Therapy, 170 

Nutrition in Industry, 658 

Nutrition in Public Health, 302 

Old World Foods for New World Families, 659 

Points for Parents, 301 

Pressure Cookery, 523 

Principles of Textile Converting, 594 

Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood, 43 

Rehabilitation through Better Nutrition, 658 

Relation of Parental Authority to Children’s 
Behavior and Attitudes, 362 

Sex Education: A Guide for Parents, Teachers, 
and Youth Leaders, 170 

Sex, Marriage and Family, 301 

Sex Problems of the Returned Veteran, 362 

So You Were Elected, 110 

Textbook of Microbiology, 596 

Textile Chemical Specialty Guide, 302 

Time to Speak Up: A Speaker’s Handbook for 
Women, 524 

Treasury of Play Ideas for Tiny Tots, A, 522 

Tutoring as Therapy, 302 

United Nations, The, 302 

Using and Sharing Our Hours, 43 

Weaving Is Fun, 172 

World Book Encyclopedia, 658 
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Books Received (Cont.) 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations, 660 
Your Marriage and Family Living, 522 

Borden Award Presented, 390 

Bradley, Alice—Pioneer, 148 

BRADLEY, H. (and Maser C. 
BraDLey). Alice Bradley—Pioneer, 148 

BRADLEY, C. (and H. 
BraDLEy). Alice Bradley—Pioneer, 148 

BRANEGAN, GLADYs. Best Wishes—Lelia Massey 
[ed.], 167; A Progress Report, 157 

BRASIE, MuRIEL, ef al. Research Areas of Textiles 
and Clothing, 620 

Brazil, A Home Demonstration Service for, 201 

BRECKENRIDGE, Dorotuy. The School Lunch 
Program: The Homemaker’s Part, 407 

Brew, MARGARET L., ef al. Research Areas of 
Textiles and Clothing, 620 

British Train Houseworkers, 513 

Brown, AGNES CLARE. Reference Room Serv- 
ices, 583 

BucuANAN, R.E. The Arab World and Women’s 
Education, 197 

Budget [AHEA], 1947-48, 460 

Burcu, J. W. Farm and Home Planning for 
Better Living: A Director’s View, 405 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 427 

Busman’s Holiday, 569 

By-laws [AHEA], 473 

By-laws, Revision of AHEA Constitution and, 
299 

Cc 

Cake, Mixing a Plain, 518 

CALDWELL, Lots ROsENOFF. Wives of Veterans 
Speak Up: In the Pacific Northwest, 264 

Calvin: Henrietta Willard Calvin—A Tribute, 
563 

Cambridge, UK, to Toledo, USA, 225 

Canning Research Reported, Home, 351 

Care of Children with Rheumatic Fever, 557 

Careers: see Vocational Guidance 

CARLETON, LILLIE MARTIN. Wives of Veterans 
Speak Up: From Coast to Coast, 265 

CARMICHAEL, ELIZABETH. Trends in Family 
Life Education, 399 

Chairman of State Consumer Interests Committee, 
650 

Challenge in China, The, 205 

Challenge of World Food Shortages, The, 396 

CHASE, JOANNA. British Train Houseworkers, 
513 

CuasE, Mary Louise. A Summer Workshop, 
289 
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Child Development: see Family Relations and 
Child Development 

Children in Trouble, 103 

Children with Rheumatic Fever, Care of, 557 

Chilean Liceo, Home Economics in the, 203 

China, The Challenge in, 205 

CHRISTIAN, JOHNIE. Is Education for Home- 
making Vital? 153 

Citizen, The Homemaker as a, 391 

[Citizens Food Committee]: To Aid the Starving 
{ed.], 653 

Citizenship: Women in American Culture, 489 

Civic Responsibility Theme, 585 

Clean Cut Heals, A, 293 

Clever Approach, Use a, 37 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing Teachers Challenged, 162 

CosLE, MapcEe A. Teaching Our Teachers, 257 

Coit, Ex1zABETH. Pointers in Dwelling Design, 17 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 
361, 435, 470 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 106, 430, 466 

Comrort, HEeEten. On Living Together in the 
Family: Girls Like It, 498 

Committee on Criteria for Evaluating College 
Programs of Home Economics: A Progress 
Report, 157 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 480-487; Re- 
ports: Advertising in Colhecon, Advisory on, 
436; Advertising in the JouRNAL, Advisory on, 
436; Apprentice Training, 436; Association 
Analysis, 436; Audio-visual Aids, 436; Borden 
Award, 437; Budget, Advisory on, 460; 
BHNHE, Advisory on, 438; Careers, 438; 
Census, 438; College Clubs, Advisory on, 438; 
Committees, 439; Constitution and By-laws 
439; Consumer Education Service, Advisory on, 
439; Consumer Interests, 440; Co-operation 
with Southern Negro Home Economists, 440; 
Councilors’ Credentials, 441; Criteria for Eval- 
uating College Programs of Home Economics, 
441; Elections, 441; Evaluation, 442; Fellowship 
Awards, 442; Headquarters, Advisory to, 443; 
Historical Materials, 443; Home Economics in 
Education through Libraries, 443; Home Eco- 
nomics in Health Education, 443; Home Safety 
Education, 443; International, 444; Invest- 
ment, 456; [JourNaL] Advisory Editorial, 445; 
Legislative, 445, 471; Local Arrangements for 

1947 Annual Meeting, 446; Membership Cre- 

dentials, 447; Membership Promotion, 447; 

Nominating, 447; Permanent Headquarters 

Fund, 448; Program for 1947 Annual Meeting, 
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449; Program-of-Work, 461; Publications, Ad- 
visory on, 449; Research, 450; Research Pub- 
lication, 450; Revision of Association Handbook, 
450; Time and Place of Meeting, 451 

Community Projects: Together They Learn, 287 

Compron, ArtHUR H. Effect of the New Scien- 
tific Age on Family Life, 387 

Conclusions about Teaching Nutrition, Some, 507 

Constitution [AHEA], 473 

Constitution and By-laws, Revision of AHEA, 
299 

Consumer Education: Strengthening Consumer 
Education in Clothing, 575; see also Consumer 
Problems 

Consumer Interests Committee, Chairmen of 
State, 650 

Consumer Problems: The Consumer Speaks about 
Household Equipment, 15; The Consumer 
Speaks about Slips, 565; Consumers Speak on 
Milk, 645; Consumers’ Voice Heard, 165; 
The Customer Is Always Right, 503; Labeling 
Studied, 586; Strengthening Consumer Edu- 
cation in Clothing, 575; Wanted: Consumer 
Representatives [ed.], 40; Which Way, Now, 
Consumer? 501 

Consumer Representatives: Wanted [ed.J], 40 

Consumer Speaks about Household Equipment, 
The, 15 

Consumer Speaks about Slips, The, 565 

Consumer Speaks Project: Chairmen of State 
Consumer Interests Committee, 650; see also 
15, 565, and 645 

Consumers Speak on Milk, 645 

Consumers’ Voice Heard, 165 

Consumption Patterns: Some Illinois Clothing 
Consumption Patterns, 495; Some Illinois Food 
Consumption Patterns, 572; Some _ Illinois 
Housing Consumption Patterns, 633 

Control for Democratic Living, Developing, 1 

Convention Résumé, 412 

Coon, Bevan I. When Students Help in Pro- 
gram Planning, 135 

Co-operative Scholarship, A, 514 

Cornerstone, Strengthening Our, 65 

Cotron, Dorotuy. Radio Home Economics, 160 

CRANDALL, ELIZABETH W. Home Management 
Meeting, 646 

Curriculum Planning: When Students Help in 
Program Planning, 135 

CusHInGc, Hazet M. The Customer Is Always 
Right, 503 

Customer Is Always Right, The, 503 

CuTLer, F. A Technique for Im- 
proving Family Housing, 141 
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DALTON, ROBERT H. Developing Control for 
Democratic Living, 1 

Davis, MARIAN Park. Food in the Air, 12 

Davis, Rut F. Learning to See, 34 

Democratic Living, Developing Control for, 1 

DENNY, GRACE G. Busman’s Holiday, 569 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 479; Reports: 
College Clubs, 361, 435, 470; Colleges and 
Universities, 106, 430, 466; Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 169, 431, 466; Extension 
Service, 431, 467; Farmers Home -Administra- 
tion, 297, 432, 468; Home Economics in Busi- 
ness, 236, 432, 468; Home Economics in 
Institution Administration, 433, 469; Home- 
making, 298, 433, 469; Research, 107, 434, 469; 
Social Welfare and Public Health, 360, 434, 
470 

Developing Control for Democratic Living, 1 

De Vuyst Speaks Out, Paul [ed.], 520 

Dicktns, Dorotuy. Family Economics—Home 
Management Division [AHEA], Report, 42; 
Some Problems of Sampling: Family Eco- 
nomics, 93 

Diet Survey, Findings of a, 345 

Dietary Habits of Purdue University Women, 
334 

Diets Evaluated, More High School Student, 505 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 479; Reports: Art, 
428, 462; Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment, 42, 428, 462; Family Relations and Child 
Development, 108, 429, 462; Food and Nu- 
trition, 168, 429, 463; Housing, 235, 429, 464; 
Textiles and Clothing, 296, 430, 465 

Dopson, CLARA. Trends in Related Art, 402 

Dotan, Mrs. DarBy. Consumers’ Voice Heard, 
165 

Dorsey, Doris POWELL. Wives of 
Speak Up: In the Deep South, 262 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dwelling Design, Pointers in, 17 

Dwelling Livability, Techniques for Measuring, 85 

[Dye, Marie], 418 

Dyer, ELIZABETH. 


Veterans 


At the NEA Conference, 593 


E 
EARLY, AGNES. Together They Learn, 287 
Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 425 
Editor’s Basket, From the, 45, 173, 238, 365, 
525, 597, 661 
|E-dna Skinner], New Home Economics Building at 
the University of Massachusetts, 513 
Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 47, 111, 
175, 239, 303, 367, 527, 599, 663; Instructor- 
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Student Planning, 158; Is Education for Home- 
making Vital? 153; Learning to See, 34; 
New Tools to Aid Mothers and Children, 492; 
Nutrition Intrigue, 34; Some Conclusions about 
Teaching Nutrition, 507; Strengthening Con- 
sumer Education in Clothing, 575; Teaching of 
Quality [ed.], 590; Teaching Our Teachers, 
257; A Technique for Evaluating Learning, 
321; Together They Learn, 287; Via Stage 
Setting, 36; Ways of Integrating Home Safety 
Instruction, 273; When School and Store Co- 
operate, 411; When Students Help in Program 
Planning, 135; see also Adult Education, Home 
Economics Education, It’s a Good Idea, and 
Workshops 

Education for Home and Family Life: 
De Vuyst Speaks Out [ed.], 520 

Effect of Scalding Method on Quality of Three 
Home-Frozen Vegetables, 282 

Effect of the New Scientific Age on Family Life, 
387 

Eighth International Management Congress, At 
the, 591 

Electricity in Oregon Rural Homes, Use of, 337 

Elementary and Secondary Schools [AHEA], 
Reports, 169, 431, 466 

Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1946-47, Report, 455 

Ex.uiot, Esstre L. Home Economics in Business 
Department [AHEA], Report, 236 

England: Teaching in a Secondary Modern School 
in England, 226; Training for Homemaking in 
England, 207 

Eppricut, Mrs. Ercert S. Food and Nutrition 
Division [AHEA], Report, 168 

Equipment: see Household Equipment 

Europe, Home Economics in [ed.], 231 

Evaluating Learning, A Technique for, 321 

Evaluation, Progress on [ed.], 359 

Evaporated Milk Association Fellows: Announc- 
ing 1947-48 Fellows, 344; Reports of 1946-47 
Fellows, 455 

Every Family Should Plan, 617 

Ewinc, Cambridge, 
to Toledo, USA, 225 

Exchange Teachers: Cambridge, UK, to Toledo, 
USA, 225; Teaching in a Secondary Modern 
School in England, 226 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 422 

Exhibits: An Indiana ‘‘Special,”’ 518 

Extension Service: Farm and Home Planning for 
Better Living, 405; An Indiana “Special,” 
518 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 
431, 467 


Paul 
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Family: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 


Family Economics—Home Management: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 48, 112, 176, 240, 304, 
368, 528, 600, 664; Every Family Should Plan, 
617; Some Illinois Clothing Consumption 
Patterns, 495; Some Lllinois Food Consumption 
Patterns, 572; Some [Illinois Housing Con- 
sumption Patterns, 633; Some Problems of 
Sampling—Family Economics, 93; Trends in 
Family Economics—Home Management, 398; 
Wives of Veterans Speak Up, 261; Women in 
American Culture, 489 

Family Economics—Home Management Division 
[AHEA], Reports, 42, 428, 462 

Family Health, An International Approach to, 
193 

Family Housing, A Technique for Improving, 141 

Family Life: Effect of the New Scientific Age on 
Family Life, 387; Women in American Culture, 
489; see also Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Family Life Education: To Answer Many Re- 
quests, 648; Trends in Family Life Education, 
399; see also Education and Family Relations 
and Child Development 

Family Living, For Better [ed.], 653 

Family Planning: Every Family Should Plan, 617 

Family Relations and Child Development: Ab- 
stracts from Periodicals, 50, 114, 178, 242, 
306, 370, 530, 602, 666; The Assertive Behavior 
of Children as Related to Parent Behavior, 
77; Care of Children with Rheumatic Fever, 
557; Children in Trouble, 103; Developing 
Control for Democratic Living, 1; Effect of the 
New Scientific Age on Family Life, 387; Every 
Family Should Plan, 617; Our Responsibility to 
Boys and Girls, 271; Toys Must Be Fun, 631; 
Who Are the Children Who Need Psychiatric 
Guidance? 27; Wives of Veterans Speak Up, 
261; see also Family Life Education 

Family Relations and Child Development Division 
[AHEA], Reports, 108, 429, 462 

Farm and Home Planning for Better Living, 405 

Farm and Home Special Train: An Indiana 
“Special,”’ 518 

Farm Families: see Rural Homes 

Farmers Home Administration Department 
[AHEA], Report, 297, 432, 468 

FEDDE, MARGARET. Morse Memorial Library, 
356 

Fer$, PAULINE E. Why I Enjoy Teaching Home- 

making: A Challenge, 269 
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FELDMAN, Erwin. Consumers’ Voice Heard, 
165 

Fellows [AHEA], Announcing Evaporated Milk 
Association Fellows for 1947-48, 344; Reports: 
Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1946-47, 455; Evapo- 
rated Milk Association Fellows, 1946-47, 455; 
Omicron Nu Fellow, 1946-47, 455 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships Available, 101; Openings for Graduate 
Students, 96; see also Fellows [AHEA] and 
Scholarships 

Field Day, Spokane, 515 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 423 

Findings of a Diet Survey, 345 

FISHER, KATHARINE. Wanted: More Home Econ- 
omists for Business, 324 

Firzstumons, CLEO (and NELLIE L. PERKINs). 
Some Illinois Clothing Consumption Patterns, 
495; Some Illinois Food Consumption Patterns, 
572; Some Illinois Housing Consumption Pat- 
terns, 633; (and GERTRUDE SUNDERLIN) HEIB’s 
Teach Techniques, 290; (et al.) Research Areas 
of Textiles and Clothing, 620 

Flammable Fabrics: Accidents from Highly Flam- 
mable Clothing, 133; Are We Progressing? 
[ed.], 520 

Flannagan-Hope Act in Relation to Home Eco- 
nomics Research, The, 150 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts—Foods: 51, 115, 
179, 243, 307, 371, 531, 603, 667—Nutrition: 
54, 118, 182, 246, 310, 374, 534, 606, 670; The 
Challenge of World Food Shortages, 396; Con- 
sumers Speak on Milk, 645; Dietary Habits of 
Purdue University Women, 334; Effect of Scald- 
ing Method on Quality of Three Home-Frozen 
Vegetables, 282; Findings of a Diet Survey, 
345; Food in the Air, 12; Home Canning Re- 
search Reported, 351; Homemakers as Tasters, 
649; Materials for Removing Taste Effects in 
Organoleptic Tests, 30; Mixing a Plain Cake, 
518; More High School Student Diets Eval- 
uated, 505; New Tools to Aid Mothers and 
Children, 492; A Nine-Year Study of the School 
Lunch, 73; Nutrition Intrigue, 34; Rancidity 
Development in Raw versus Precooked Frozen 
Pork Sausage, 88; Revised Handbook [ed.}, 
359; Some Illinois Food Consumption Patterns, 
572; Some Problems of Sampling—Food Com- 
position, 94; Soybeans Are Here to Stay, 629; 
To Aid the Starving [ed.], 653; Trends in Food 
and Nutrition, 400; The World Nutrition 
Situation, 7 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 
168, 429, 463 
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Food Composition, 94 

Food Consumption Patterns, Some Illinois, 572 

Food in the Air, 12 

Food Service Opportunity, A, 33 

Food Shortages, The Challenges of World, 396 

Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

For Better Family Living [ed.], 653 

For the First Time [ed.], 590 

Foreign Fellows: see AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Students 

Freezing Blueberries: Homemakers as Tasters, 649 

From the Editor’s Basket, 45, 173, 238, 365, 525, 
597, 661 

From the International Council of Women, 656 

Frozen Pork Sausage, Rancidity Development in 
Raw versus Precooked, 88 

Frozen Vegetables: Effect of Scalding Method on 
Quality of Three Home-Frozen Vegetables, 
282 

Fulbright Bill: ‘“‘Let Us Move Forward...” 
[ed.], 588; Status of the Fulbright Act [ed.], 233 

Functional Kitchen Storage in Terms of Body 
Economy, 70 

G 

Gearing, Mary E.—Pioneer, 5 

Germany, To Aid Home Economics Teachers in, 
625 

GI Wives, Oklahoma Aids, 355 

Giapys L. (and EstHEer L. BATCHELDER). 
Home Canning Research Reported: Vegetable 
Preparation and Yield, 351 

Golden Anniversary, Another [ed.], 521 

Government Services, Inc.: A Food Service 
Opportunity, 33 

Graduate Students, Openings for, 96 

Gray, Cora E. (and Nina RutH BLACKMAN). 
More High School Student Diets Evaluated, 
505 

Greece: Short of Everything [ed.], 232 

GREENWOOD, Mary Louise. Homemakers as 
Tasters, 649 

GrimEs, Mary ANNA. Some Problems of Sam- 
pling: Textile Fibers and Fabrics, 93 

Guidance, Who Are the Children Who Need 


Psychiatric? 27 
H 


HALBERT, BLANcHE. Techniques for Measuring 
Dwelling Livability, 85 

Harms, VIRGINIA. Home Economics in the Near 
East, 199 

HatTcHER, HazEt M. Home Economics in the 
Chilean Liceo, 203 
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{Hathaway, Milicent L.]: Borden Award Pre- 
sented, 390 

Hats Off to the Workshops [ed.], 41 

Health: Care of Children with Rheumatic Fever, 
557; Health Goals for Housing, 560; An Inter- 
national Approach to Family Health, 193; 
Mississippi Health Clinic, 516; New Tools to 
Aid Mothers and Children, 492: see also Food 
and Nutrition and Social Welfare and Public 
Health 

Health Goals for Housing, 560 

HEIDLAGE, WALTER. Farm and Home Planning 
for Better Living: As County Agents See It, 
406 

HEINER, Mary Ko... Functional Kitchen Stor- 
age in Terms of Body Economy, 70 

Helen Atwater Scholarship [ed.], 590 

[Helen Woodard Atwater], 385 and frontispiece in 
issue 

HENDERSON, MARRIETTA, ef al. To Aid Home 
Economics Teachers in Germany, 625 

Henrietta Willard Calvin: A Tribute, 563 

Her Work Lives On [ed.], 655 

HESELTINE, MarjorrE M. An _ International 
Approach to Family Health, 193; (and LuIsE 
K. Appiss) Training for Social Welfare and 
Public Health, 637 

High Lights of Official Business [AHEA], 421 

High School Student Diets Evaluated, More, 505 

HinMAN, Mary. Home Economics Textbooks 
Are Needed, 277 

Hotmes, Emma G. (and Lucite W. REyYNOLDs). 
House Improvements of 40 Ohio Farm Families, 
341 

HoxitzcLaw, KATHARINE, ef al. To Aid Home 
Economics Teachers in Germany, 625 

Home Canning Research Reported, 351 

Home Demonstration Service for Brazil, A, 201 

Home Economics: Strengthening Our Corner- 
stone, 65 

Home Economics Abroad: The Arab World and 
Women’s Education, 197; As Told in Former 
Issues [ed.], 233; At the 8th International 
Management Congress, 591; Cambridge, UK, 
to Toledo, USA, 225; The Challenge in China, 
205; From the International Council of Women, 
656; A Home Demonstration Service for Brazil, 
201; Home Economics in Europe [ed.], 231; 
Home Economics in the Chilean Liceo, 203; 
Home Economics in the Near East, 199; 
Home Economics in the Philippines, 211; How 
Home Economists Can Aid, 227; An Inter- 
national Approach to Family Health, 193; 
International Issue of the JouRNAL OF HOME 
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Home Economics Abroad (Cont.) 
Economics, 193-219 and 225-234; Report on 
Mexico, 209; Short of Everything [ed.], 232; 
Teaching in a Secondary Modern School in Eng- 
land, 226; To Aid Home Economics Teachers 
in Germany, 625; Training for Homemaking 
in England, 207; U.S.-trained Home Econ- 
omists in Other Lands, 216; What about Japan? 
[ed.], 232 

Home Economics Department—Asset or Liability, 
553 

Home Economics Education: A Clean Cut Heals, 
293; Clothing Teachers Challenged, 162; Home 
Economics Department—Asset or Liability, 
553; Home Economics for Men? 647; HEIB’s 
Teach Techniques, 290; Home Management 
for All, 582; Home Management for Men, 581; 
Spokane Field Day, 515; Use a Clever Approach, 
37; Why I Enjoy Teaching Homemaking, 268; 
see also Adult Education, Education, Family 
Life Education, and It’s a Good Idea! 

Home Economics for Men? 647 

Home Economics in Business Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 236, 432, 468 

Home Economics in Europe [ed.], 231 

Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Department [AHEA], Reports, 433, 469 

Home Economics in the Chilean Liceo, 203 

Home Economics in the Near East, 199 

Home Economics in the Philippines, 211 

Home Economics Research, The Flannagan- 
Hope Act in Relation to, 150 

Home Economics Teachers in Germany, To Aid, 625 

Home Economics Textbooks Are Needed, 277 

Home Economists in Business: Wanted—More 
Home Economists for Business, 324 

HEIB’s Teach Techniques, 290 

Home Economists Meet in St. Louis, When, 331 

Home Equipment, Trends in, 401 

Home Management: see Family Economics—- 
Home Management 

Home Management for All, 582 

Home Management for Men, 581 

Home Management Meeting, 646 

Home Planning for Better Living, Farm and, 405 

Home Safety Instruction, Ways of Integrating, 273 

Homemaker as a Citizen, The, 391 

Homemakers as Tasters, 649 

Homemakers Give Advice, 291 

Homemakers Group of Greater St. Louis: Home- 
makers Give Advice, 291 

Homemaking: Is Education for Homemaking 
Vital? 153; A Job Analysis of Homemaking, 

129; Training for Homemaking in England, 207 
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Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 
298, 433, 469 

Hoos.er, Icte Macy. New Tools to Aid Mothers 
and Children, 492 

Hoover, Maye. A Food Service Opportunity, 33 

{[Horton, Mildred]. Introducing AHEA’s New 
Executive Secretary [ed.], 166 

{Hostetter, Helen P.], 418 

House Furnishings: Via Stage Setting, 36; see also 
Household Equipment 

House Improvements of 40 Ohio Farm Families, 
341 

Household Employees: British Train House- 
workers, 513 

Household Equipment: The Consumer Speaks 
about Household Equipment, 15; Functional 
Kitchen Storage in Terms of Body Economy, 70 

Household Equipment and Management: Home 
Management Meeting, 646 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 52, 116, 
180, 244, 308, 372, 532, 604, 668; Health Goals 
for Housing, 560; House Improvements of 40 
Ohio Farm Families, 341; Housing at a Fair 
Price [ed.], 654; Housing—lIlls and Cures, 159; 
Pointers in Dwelling Design, 17; Some Illinois 
Housing Consumption Patterns, 633; “Straw 
for Our Bricks’’ [ed.], 40; A Technique for Im 
proving Family Housing, 141; Techniques for 
Measuring Dwelling Livability, 85; Use of 
Electricity in Oregon Rural Homes, 337; see also 
Legislation and Washington News 

Housing at a Fair Price [ed.], 654 

Housing Division [AHEA], Reports, 235, 429, 
to4 

Housing—lIlls and Cures, 159 

How Home Economists Can Aid, 227 

Hoyt, ExizaBetH E. Measurement of Levels 
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HOLIDAY FRUIT BARS 
YOUR STUDENTS 
WILL LOVE TO MAKE 


Imagine (if you can!) the luscious taste combination of the 
varied fruits in this recipe p/us Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late Morsels.. . all held firmly in a munchy, soft, rich batter. 
If you and your students don't eat ‘em all right out of the 
oven yourselves, they're wonderful for gift mailings. They 
pack easily, stay soft, hold their shape and travel well. 


1 -§ 
semMi-SWEET ©. nue weer 
For Any Chocolate Treat — CHOCOLATE laising ts, Choppeg hocola, 
Use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Brand Mersels ts Pitted dates 
choppeg 
2c. d herries 
THE GREATEST mixture 
Semi- r ing. 
TASTE IN abour 
BAKE ay x $1 Pa 
® Lamont, Corliss & Co. | 02. bars 30 mj 


f | al ul 
tsp. Sale : 
BEAT 
j i oil Te, Sugar thicg and colored 
! pkg. Nestle: 
/ & Mor... 
a 
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Doctor? Lawyer? Merchant? Chief? 


What will these babies be in 25 or 50 years? 
Many things and many people will shape 
their lives, of course. Parents, home, friends, 
teachers. And one big factor will be health. 
Fortunately, babies born today enjoy far 
more chance of good health and long life 


than their parents or grandparents did. For ~ 


example, only 30 years ago, one baby out 
of every 10 died before its first birthday. 
Today, the rate is less than one in 20. And 
the average span of human life has length- 
ened from about 55 to 66 years. 

This priceless gift of life and health has 
come largely through the skill and research 
of the medical profession. And nutrition has 
played a part. 

Good eating contributes to good health. 
Our knowledge of what to eat and when 
and why has vastly increased in recent years. 
{t will grow even faster in the years ahead 
—aided by research in great laboratories 
like those of National Dairy. There, National 
Dairy men and women work constantly with 


milk, nature’s most nearly perfect food — 
protecting its quality —creating new foods 
and products from it. 

As medical and nutritional research ad- 
vance together, they carry the hope of 
healthier citizens and a better world. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ... asa base for the development of 
new products and materials . . . as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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HOME FURNISHING 
Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 


This comprehensive book has been completely revised and brought up to date. Mrs. Rutt 
discusses in detail the selection and arrangement of furnishings for the average American 
home. The new enlarged edition covers such important subjects as practical home planning 
in relation to family needs and geographic location, period furnishings, practical ideas and 
budgets for the young homemaker, arrangement and selection of furniture, landscaping, 
flower arrangements, etc. 

February 1948 Approx. 492 Pages Price to be announced 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


RECIPES FOR TWO contains a wide selection of recipes applicable to elementary food 
courses in high schools and junior colleges. Mrs. Glass uses the easy-to-follow recipe style 
she found so successful when a dietitian at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—listing direc- 
tions and ingredients in successive order, yet keeping them separate. She has standardized 
basic recipes in quantities for two people—ideal for courses where laboratory work is ar- 
ranged for two persons working together. Mrs. Glass has included practica] hints on menu 
planning, cooking equipment, measures, definitions, selecting and storing vegetables and 
fruits, hors d’ouevre and canape suggestions, etc. 


1947 387 Pages $3.00 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Here is a book that offers practical help to teachers of adult classes in homemaking. Miss 
Pollard, supervisor of homemaking education in St. Louis, has written of her experiences in 
teaching, and in promoting, organizing and evaluating education programs. She gives you 
new material to work with in this new edition of her book—outlining case studies of specific 
homemaking programs in many communities. 


1947 194 Pages $2.75 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 


By JANET LANE 
YOUR CARRIAGE. MADAM! tells how the everyday motions of sitting, walking’or stoop- 
ing can be made so that the muscles, getting the proper exercise, are kept flat and the figure 
lithe and graceful. The first edition was for many years widely used in secondary schools 
and colleges throughout the country. The new second edition has been’considerably modern- 
ized and new material has been added. 


Recommended by the Book-of-The-Month Club 
1947 160 Pages $2.50 


Send for free examination copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The American Home Economics Association 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN THE FAMILY 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 


Economics Education, Phoenix Union High School, Phoeniz, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 


Its purpose is to present some of the everyday situations which arise in family 
life and to interpret them in such a way that young people will learn how to es- 
tablish and maintain happy family relations. This high school text aims to show 
that successful family living cannot be accomplished without effort, that it can 
be achieved only through the cooperation of all members of the family—the 
children as well as the parents. 

Each chapter concludes with suggested class activities and references for 
supplementary reading. 

A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 


272 pages 12 illustrations $2.00 


USE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS BOOK 


American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Bnclesed is.......... (money order, check, cash) for.......... copies of 

Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. 

(Quantity discounts on request) 

Name oN 

(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


CITY ZONE STATE 
jJ-12 
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Wonder’ ing what that new 


blonde’s got that you haven't got? 


Maybe just a better 


breakfast! She sparkles all 
day long... never gets that 


droopy midmorning “let-down: 
Think itover! What-kind of 
breakfast starts your day? 


4 


AGENEROUS BOWLFUE 


of Corn Toasties with milk and sugar 

supplies 210 calories and |0% of 

the protein®* required daily by an 

adult. 20% of the calcium...5.6% 

the iron... of the thiamine 
. and 4% of the niacin.** 


* Corn Toasties (10: 2), Milk (402.), sugar (1 tsp.) 
¥% Protein vased on 70g,, macin based on 15 mg. 


EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 

2 or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 

2 important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine 
POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


— —> 4 
(KO 4 | 
os & | AW | 
FRUIT CEREAL MILK BUTTER = 
help you “SPARKLE with the em! 
POSTS CORN TOASTIES 
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CLEANING | | 


One of the points of attractiveness of modern 
Celanese* synthetic fabrics is their ease of care: 
And there’s a scientific reason why this is true. 


Because Celanese* cellulose acetate yarn is a 
man-made fibre of accurately controlled quality, 
it has inherent advantages Nature cannot give her 
fibres. One property of Celanese synthetic yarn 
results in greater resistance to soiling and staining 
and consequently greater ease of cleaning. 


Celanese fibres have low moisture absorption 
and also the fibres do not swell in the presence 
of moisture to anything like the extent of cotton 
or viscose process rayon. Since most common 
stains are carried by moisture, less stain is ab- 
sorbed into the Celanese fibres; also because of 
the resistance of the Celanese fibres to swelling, 
their surfaces remain relatively tight and com- 
pact and stains are able to penetrate to consider- 


CHEMICALS... TEXTILES AND PLASTI 


Why some 
fabrics are so 
easy to clean 


ably less extent. As a result there is less imbedded 
stain and the stains that are present are easier to 
remove by dry cleaning or laundering. 

There are other differences, too, that set apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from viscose rayon and 
the natural fibres. Celanese fibres dry more 
quickly after washing. They have greater dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to shrinking 
and stretching. In addition they are moth-proof 
and mildew resistant. 

To be sure of obtaining the advantages inherent 
in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, your cus- 
tomers look for the Celanese label when they shop 
for clothes or fabrics. There’s a difference well 
worth seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. 
Celanese Company, Inc., fabric division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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STORAGE CAPACITY 


to meet your needs 


Sheldon Cases may be arranged 
to meet the particular require- 
ments of instruction and practice 
in any branch of your homemak- 
ing program. Since all Sheldon 
Storage Cases are properly de- 
signed for utility, as well as ap- 
pearance, a battery of these cases 
are functional and attractive. By 
means of adjustable shelves and 
removable inserts, the storage 
capacity of Sheldon Cases can be 
adapted to particular require- 
ments, 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, units on equivalent substitutions, 
thickening and jellying agents, whipping aids, common can sizes, brief, readable state- 
ments of definitions and standards and list of abbreviations to make it invaluable for 


anyone in the field of food preparation. 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


(stamps, coin, check) for...... copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ 


Enclosed is...... 
per copy. 
Name 
ASE PRINT) 
& 
A> 
Address 


CITY ZONE Ny STATE 
V4 
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Whats food to 
your Trogram 


It May be a cornerstone subject in your 
general homemaking program. Or it may be 
the subject with which you work exclusively. 

In either case, you're sure t6 welcome the 
January “Kitchen Reporter” articles and pro- 
ject pattern. The articles include reports of 
important nutrition research . . . suggestions 
for budget meals, while the project pattern 

deals with use of the oven of the 
electric range. 
Here . . . in the January “Kitchen 


: COMING TO YOU IN JANUARY Reporter” . . . is informative ma- 
terial you can readily adapt to your 
B Vitenins ie Pork The Egg ; work program, whether it’s among 
Professor of Food Economics and Vericble Product students or adults. 
Kaases State College Professor of Home Economics If you have never submitted your 
Project Pattern IV — Universiey of Minsourt name for “The Kitchen Reporter” 
; Use of the Oven of Budaet Meals mailing list, simply send it with 
1. the Electric Range fee thé Beltuad your address, position and name of 
Electric R organization or institution employ- 
“fomics and Chairman of the Home ing you. This free service, for home 
Direstor economists only, includes a special 
binder, available back issues and 


‘Kelatuator: 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR ,CORPORATION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Win your contribution 


to the Home Economics 


Building Fund ! 


A $50 winner in every state! A $30 prize for 
every 100 members of the American Home 
Economics Association prorated state by state. 


A wonderful opportunity— for 
members of the American 
Home Economics Associa- 
tion only, 

Every winner helps bring 
the new headquarters 
nearer! Besides the 48 first 
prizes (a $50 winner for 
every state), there is a $30 
prize allocated for every 100 
members in each state. $15 
for the individual and $15 


for the fund. 


State membership will be 
based on totals as of Jan- 
uary 15, 1948, so get busy 
and help add new members. 
Urge them to enter this con- 
test and be sure to enter 
yourself, 

It’s really easy. Your rea- 
sons for being glad you area 
Home Economist are inter- 
esting. Just set them down 
simply and sincerely in not 
more than 50 words. 


CONTEST RULES: 1. 
Using any plain sheet 
of paper, write 50 
words or less on ‘‘Why 
I’m glad Iam a Home 
Economist’’. 


2. Send to Martha Lo- 
gan, Swift’ning Dept., Swift 
& Company, Chicago. All 
entries must be postmarked 
before midnight January 15, 
1948. You may enter only 
once. 


3. Entries will be judged on 
sincerity, interest, and 
clearness of thought—by a 
panel of impartial judges. 
All entries become the prop- 
erty of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


4. Only contestants whose 
names have been verified as 
members of the American 
Home Economics Associa- 
tion are eligible, excluding 
employees of Swift & Com- 
pany and its agencies. 


5. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties and 
judges’ decisions will be 
final. 


THIS CONTEST IS SPONSORED BY SWIFT & COMPANY, MAKERS OF 
SWIFT’°NING* THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE, “‘QUICK-MIX’’ SHORTENING 


*Swift’ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's new, improved Bland Lard. 
If you would like to try Swift’ning, write Martha Logan for a free sample. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 


BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Home and You 
includes recent nutrition data. 

Where classroom experience has indicated the 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning and the 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


edition. 


level for which the book is intended. 


In fact, changes occur on 182 pages of the new 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven unite—I. Food is More 
than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; III. Self- 


Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying ana Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 
Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
direct, informal style. 
False Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance 
Counts, Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Cariotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revi to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil to discover the answers con- 
tained in the book, for example, 
Why are custards wholesome des- 
serts? How should one eat a cream 
puff? Why is it a good thing to 
cook vegetables having skins, with- 
out paring? Are tender cuts of meat 
more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than 
dark shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


Pixley 


BOYS' GUIDE TO LIVING 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


For example, Facts and 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 


_ Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
Medein DressandHome. The 1947 
revision has changes which appear 
on 114 pages. There are 86 new 
cuts of which 16 areincolor. The 
new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashiens. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mede in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
— of the year’s accomplish- 
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